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Willis’s Practical Flora ($1.50) is a new book and gives a new aspect to the study. Prof. Brigham of Colgate University 
“It is a storehouse of information in economic Botany, and assembles interesting facts of plant history and geography which 
it would be difficult to find elsewhere.” Teachers will readily appreciate how much instruction and interest the use of such a 


Another helpful reference book is Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States, a key to all the trees east of the Rocky 


No matter what grade of Botany you are teaching, we can supply the best text-book. Over thirty volumes to select from. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


é N this, as in every other school study, the American Book Company publishes the leading American text-books. The $ 
$ honored names of Gray, Wood, and Youmans as authors of botanical text-books are guarantees of all that is reliable and $ 
é authoritative, pedagogically as well as scientifically. Their books are known to Botany teachers everywhere as unequaled. $ 
$ Following are the titles of standard Botany texts adapted to every grade of the study : 
GRAY’S HOW PLANTS GROW, . GOODALE’S PHYSIO! OGICAL BOTANY, . $2.00 
GRAYS HOW PLANTS BEHAVE, . 54 HERRICK’S CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE, . ‘60 
GRAW'S LESSONS IN BOTANY, 04 HOOKER’s CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURE, . 44 
¢ GRay’s M4NUAL OF BOTANY OF THE NORTHERN STEKLE’S 14 WKEKS IN BOTANY, . . 1.00 
GRAWs LESSONS AND MANUAL. . . 16 OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY, 1.00 
TOURISTS EDITION OF GRAWS MANUAL OF BOTANY, 2.00 WOOD'S LESSONS IN BOTANY, 90 
GRAY’s FIELD. FOREST, AND GARDEN BOTANY, WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANIST AND FLORIST, . 1.75 
New edition, revised by Prof. L. H. Cornell University. Ready | WoobD’s DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY,. 1.25 
February 15 1895. V000'S NEW CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY, 2.50 
GRAY’S AND FIKID BOOK OF BOTANY, 1.80 YOUMANS’S FIRST BOOK IN BOTANY, -64 
COULTER’S BOTANY OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 1.62 YOUMAN’S DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. . 1.20 
GRAY AND COULTER’S TEXT-BOOK OF WESTERN KBENTLEWS PBHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 120 
GRAY’s STRUCTURAL BOTANY,. 2.00 APGAB’S TREES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES, 1.00 
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Vertical Penmanship. 


Recognizing the growing educational sentiment in favor of Vertical Penmanship, and the furce of 
he arguments upon which it is based, we have callcd to our aid competent experts, whose thor- 
yugh study of the subject and careful, intelligent editorial work, with a generous expenditure of 
ime and money on the part of the publishers, have enabled us to announce with great pleasure the 


immediate publication of 
MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, 


@ewhich, we have no hesitation in claiming, is in all respects equal, and in many very essential par- 
ticularc greatly superior, to all other systems of Vertical Penmanship, whether published in this 
Mm country or elsewhere Teachers and school officers interested in Vertical Penmanship are invited 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. I. SMITH, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Language Lessons and Grammar 
Most Happily Combined, 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons 


The whole Series in Two Books: 


Sheldon's Primary Language Lessons, . . 38c. 
Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, . 62c. 
(GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION.) 


This series of two books is designed to form a 
complete common-school course in Language and 
Grammar, 


::: THE NEW 
Franklin Arithmetics 


IN TWO BOOKS. 
BY 
Prors. SEAVER AND WALTON. 


(Nearly ready.) 


We believe that this will be the best series of 
Arithmetics ever published in this country. 


Sample Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Mieservey’s Text- Books in Bookkeeping. 


Single Entry for Grammar Schools, 


Adopted December 5, 1894, 
for use in all the Grammar Schools of the 


City of Chicago. 


ESERVEY’S Text-Books in Bookkeeping are used in every State in the Union. Used by legal adoption in cities and 
/ towns aggregating more than I1.000,000 population in six of the seven cities having over 400,000 population; in 
60 of the 124 cities having by the last census over 25,000 population; in more than 650 cities and towns in New England 
alone. They seem to meet the requirements of High and Grammar School grades in an entirely satisfactory manner. 
Sample copy sent for examination; Single and Double Entry, 50 cents ; Single Entry, 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Boston, Chicago. 
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INVITED TO 


Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. 
A Laboratory Guide for High Schools and College Stadents. 
By CHARLES WriGHT Donce, M.S., Professor of Biology, 
Rochester University. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.80. Introduc- 
tion price, $1.50. 

Comparative Zoology, Structural & Systematic. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges. By James Orton, Ph.D. 
Revised and Corrected by Prof. CHartes WricuT Donce of 
Rochester University. Pp. 414. With 350 Illustrations. 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.80. Introduction 
price, $1.35. 


BIOLOGY. 


200LOGY. 


ADDRESS 


WRITE TO THE PUBLISHERS 


For particulars of the following Text-Books, recently published : 


The above books will be sent to any address on receipt of price. If ordered sent by mail, 10 per cent. should be added for postage. A sample copy for examination, 
with a view to introduction, will be sent postpaid TO TEACHERS ONLY en receipt of the Introduction price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic. By Noau K. 
Davis, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Virginia. Pp. 218. Cloth, go cents. Intro- 
duction price, 75 cents. 


The Principles of Ethics, By Borpen P. Bowne, 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. Pp. xv., 309. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75. Introduction price, $1.46. 


A History of English Literature, for Second- 
ary Schools. By J. Locie Ropertson, M. A., First En- 
glish Master Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Pp. vi., 394. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.25 Introduction price, $1.05. 


LOGIC. . . 


ETHICS. . 


ENGLISH. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
te Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 
Factory and 


Warerooms » 179-181 Lake St. Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 
EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


. has affected business in the Un 
ered it advisable to make an 
order that an entire reorganiza 
bis action is the placing on the market a 


| the larger part of our stock 0 

This “ Reorganization Sale” will continue only un 

We reserve te right to withdraw avy quotation one week after date 


Possible purchasers shoul 
issued. Catalogues of any part 


ORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE?! 


ng that because of the general depression which 
We are of than a year past, our Company has consid- 
“ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 

tion may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 
t greatly reduced prices of 
aggregating in value hundreds 


d communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 
icular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 


to the desired amount. 


| INVESTIGATE THE QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 


Inc, 1010 


QUEEN & CO., 


Numerous World’s Fair Awards. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut Street, 


N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 
ee 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, G04 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


Conduce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. w 


he GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
.: 18 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale by 
‘sl G 8S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. Manufactured by 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 H. COOK & CO. 
hicago. 
J.B. LipptncoTT COMPANY. (Successor to GoutD & CooK), 
717 Market &t., Philadelphia. Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send machines on trial to responsible parties. 
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Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


SPECIALTY, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


@# Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


Apparatus, 
Laboratory 


Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 
eow 


For the Meeting of the 


National Educational Association 


Denver July, 


will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 
for 


One Fare Round Trip 
with $200 added for membership fee. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Keclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 
Write to W. B KNISKERN, Gen’l Passenger 


aud Ticket Agent. Chicago and Northwestern 
R'y, Chicago, for full information. 


Bencbes, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, 15-17 Eliot St. 


BOSTON. 


PEERLESS ADJUSTABLE DES 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited 


CHICAGO: 


108 Leake St, 


NEW YORK: 
41 Barelay St. 


Philosophical and Chemical Apparatas, 


Microscopes and Accessories. 


PLATINUM. 
Balances and Weights. Fine Chemicals. 


N. B.--We offer best facilities to Colleges for Duty-free Importation. 


THE BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE CO 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
School Furniture and Supplies of Every Description. 
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CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HYCIENIC PRINCIPLES. 


Our system of Scales for Height of Pupil, Desk, and Seat is based 
of over 125,000 Children. It embodies the recommendations of , ee eee 


The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School Desk Commissions, 
The best Authorities of this Country have been consulted and their recommendations adopted. 
We manufactnre three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: 

THE PEERLESS, THE ECLIPSE, and THE POPULAR; also THE FAVORITE Stationary Desk and Chair. 
Four styles of chair, viz.: 4, B, C, and D. The above cut represents “ The Peerless style A.” 
Our motto: ** If amything is werth doing at all, it is werth doing well.” 

BUY THE ‘‘ PEERLESS” AND CET THE BEST. 


YOU G 


Catalegue and estimates furnished on application. 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 

+t essential features of Simple and 
t t Durable Construction for which 
the ‘Remington ts famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OING 


To the National Educational Association meeting, 
which will be held in Denver, Colorado, next sul- 


|| mer? If so, please send your name ard address [0 
| | the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 


the earliest possible moment the most attractive pre- 
gramme of the mecting and outline of the railroad 
rates and transportation facilities. The Chicago & 
Alton Ral'road, with its connections, forms the best 
and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St- 
Louis to Denver. Througt palace reclining-chalr 


| | cars, free of extra charge ; Pullman drawing-room 
| sleeping cars and dining cars. 


ROBERT SOMEbVILLE. 
Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept., Chicago & Alton R.R 
6 7-e0ow 


195 Clark St., Chicago. I!l- 


Musical, far omnes and highly satis- 
amy factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &e. 
B= MENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N. 1826- 
Description and prices on application. 

SE Barnes’ Ink. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., 
FOR ALL. $75 3 month salary and expe): 
ork ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 
Subscribers to the Journal 
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CLUB RATES. 


Journal of Kducation. 


$2.50 a year. 


In clubs of three ormore, . . . ., 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, &.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


» $1.00 a year. 
. $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
a Somerset St. - © * «© «+ Boston, Mass. 


A VALENTINE. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 
A school-boy, bashful and brown and true, 
Wrote letters of gold on a grouad of blae — 
Scrawly letters — the schoo! boy’s sign : 


** Good morrow, I love yov, Valentine.’’ 


With a bunch of snow-drops found where grows 
A sheltering elm in the southward close 

Of grandma’s garden, his valentine 

He laid on a doorstep next to mine. 


A school-gir], rosy and true and sweet, 
Rejoiced in the message at her feet. 

She said: ‘‘ He’s the nicest boy in town, 
If he is so big and shy and brown; 
For it’s just the sweetest, prettiest line : 


** Good morrow, I love you, Valentine.”’ 


THE HICKORY FIRE. 
O helpless body of hickory tree, 
What do I burn in burning thea ? 
Summers of sur, winters of snow, 
Springs full of sap’s resistless flow ; 
All past years’ joys of garnered fruits; 
All this year’s purposed buds and shoots; 
Secreta of fields, of upper air, 
Secrets which stars and planets share ; 
Light of such sniles as bread skies fling ; 
Sound of such tunes as wild birds sing ; 
Voices which told where gay birds dwelt ; 
Voices which told where lovers knelt ; 
O, strong white bedy of hickory tree, 


How dare I burn all these in thee ? —H. H. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
(Read at the laying of the corner-stone.] 


Proudly, beneath her glittering dome, 
Oar three-hilled city greeta the morn ; 
Here Freedom found her virgin home — 
The Bethlehem where her babe was born. 


The lordly roofs of traffic rise 
Amid the smoke of household fires ; 
High o’er them in the peaceful skies 
Faith pointe to heaven her clustering spires. 


Can Freedom breathe if Ignorance reign ? 


Shall Commerce thrive where anarchs rule ? 


Will Faith her half fledged brood retain 
If darkening counsels cloud the school ? 


Let in the light! from every age 
Some gleams of garnered wisdom pour, 
And, fixed on thought’s electric page, 
Wait all their radiance to restore. 


Let in the light! in diamond mines 
Their gems invite the hand that delves — 
So learning’s treasured jowels shine, 
Ranged on the alcove’s ordered shelves. 


From history's scroll the splendor streams, 
From acience leaps the living ray, 

Fiashed from the poet's glowing dreams 
The opal fires of fancy play. 


Let in the light! these windowed walls 
Shall brook no shadowing colonnader, 
Bat day shall flood the silent halle, 
Till o’er yon hills the eunset fades. 


Behind the ever-open gate 
No pikes shall fence a crumbling throne ; 
No lackeys cringe, no courtiers wait,— 
This palace is the pe ple’s own! 


Heirs of our narrow-girdled past, 
How fair the prospect we survey, 
Where howled unheard the wintry blast, 
And rolled unchecked the storm swept bay! 


These chosen precincts set apart 

For learné toil and holy shrinee, 
Yield willing hcmes to every art 

That trains or strengthens or refines. 


Here shall the sceptred mistress reign, 
Who heeds her meanest subject's cal!, 
Sovereign of all their vast demain — 
The queen — the handmaid of them all! 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


COURSES OF STUDY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY SAMUEL THURBER, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


In one point, at least, the report of the committee of 
ten was altogether feeble, because merely conservative, 
when it might have been made vigorous and seminal by 
recognizing the unmistakable drift of educational thought. 
Its courses of study fail to commend themselves as im- 
provements upon old and familiar schemes. The courses 
fail to give us a solvent for growing difficulties. Harder 
work, heavier pressure, days more crowded, —such is 
their counsel, and the counsel is unqualifiedly bad. 

It is a great pity that such programmes of school work 
should still continue to be elaborated by a priori philoso- 
phers, and defended with mystic arguments assuming the 
sacredness or the scientific sufficiency of some smali num- 
ber of educable groups of faculties. Each new practi- 
tioner or theorist has his private recipe for mixing his 
simples ; and ten combined theorists and practitioners 
can do no more than one; the result of their labor is 
simply their educational nostrum. 

The very idea of a course of study, —apart from any 
contemplated plan of rewards in honors and degrees, 
which have no essential relation to the philosophy of the 
matter, — is nothing less than absurd. To assume that 
certain studies, in certain proportions, naturally articulate 
together so as to form something like an organic unity is 
a piece of pedantry hardly to be paralleled outside the 
province of pedagogy. Any one may make a course of 
study, and may call it good, or may even get others 
to call it good. The course may work. In fact, there 
are about as many secondary courses in operation as 
there are secondary schools. But every school that has 
a course of study has to recognize in various pupils all 
degrees of superiority and inferiority to the course, be- 
sides a vast amount of general incompatibility with it, 
that ever suggests the desirableness of a different 
regimen. 

The high schoo] should cease to constrain minds to 
mingle subjects together regardless of the effect of the 
mingling on the minds themselves. This comes pretty 
near to saying that high schools should have no courses 
of study ; and this is precisely what I wish to say. 

A prescribed grouping of studies is just as necessary 
for a high school as it is for Harvard College ; that is, it 
is not necessary at all. A high school should teach as 
many secondary subjects as it can afford to teach, and 
should admit pupils to instruction in as many subjects as 
they may find within their competency ana in harmony 
with their intentions and their tastes. The condition 
of obtaining the diploma may be the accomplishment of a 
definite amount, measurable on some scale of hours 
or of ability to produce original theses. But, provided 
the pupil has acquired the habit of good expression in his 
own language, he may have made up his sum of achieve- 
ment by successful work in any of the fields of which he 
has been made free. 

The ideal high school will have thrown away its present 
short session, and, with this short session, some of the 
most glaring unhygienic conditions that disgrace our edu- 
cational arrangements. The ideal high school will have 
a large and pleasant room for study, where there shall 
be a sufficient library and teachers ever on daty to pre- 
side over discipline and to give aid and guidance in the 
use of books. The pupils in this room will have freedom 
of movement and of conversation, so far as these free- 
doms are natural and inevitable in associated work. Of 
carrying home of books, except for volantary reading, 
there shall be none at all. 

The first step towards the realization of this ideal is 
the abolition of the course of study. This does not mean 
at all that any study will necessarily be erased from the 
programme. But if there is any study which the com- 
munity absolutely does not want, or for which the school 


can find no teacher competent to make it attractive, then 
such study may advantageously be lopped off. Even in 
Germany secondary programmes change, though they 
change so slowly that the chafing under their require- 
ments becomes acute. In this country chafing does not 
goon so long. The public here gets its own way very 
soon. Not even educational philosophers can stand in 
the way of a public movement. Of late we have seen the 
public insisting on the establishment of secondary schools 
of divers novel kinds, and on the enrichment of grammar 
school programmes. Usually, however, the public ex- 
presses its discontent with the high schools, not by agita- 
tion, but by quiet withdrawal of its sons and daughters 
from the public school, to seek better conditions else- 
where. The American school will be brought into 
harmony with American ideas only by reducing the com 
pulsory element and enlarging the optional, the elective, 
element. 

All the studies in a high school to-day are leveled un 
der the rule of necessity, which knows no law. The 
stadies should come into competition, that the fittest may 
survive. It will be impossible to gather from the careers 
of distinguished men any justification of the pedagogic 
love of regularity and rigid system in the prescription of 
studies. Original minds have usually at school appeared 
wayward, if not perverse. 

The more the parents in a community have to take 
counsel with themselves, with each other, and with teach- 
ers, the more will they become interested in the doings 
of their children at school, the more will they feel their 
responsibility as copartners with the school, and the less 
will they be inclined to withdraw from the scene of edu- 
cational effort as one in which they have no part to play. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN TEACHING. 


BY E. E. WHITE, LL.D., COLUMBUS. 


The art of teaching involves a knowledge of its funda- 
mental principles; and, since teaching is a science as 
well as an art, these fundamental principles are few in 
number. There is a great advantage in this fact, since 
few teachers are capable of applying many principles in 
their art. There are, indeed, very few teachers who can 
intelligently apply in actual teaching a half score of prin- 
ciples. The great educational reformers discovered and 
applied each but one or two. 

What seems to be specially needed at the present time 
to secure higher efficiency and surer progress in school 
education is a clearer grasp by teachers of what is fun- 
damental in the teaching art. There ought to be not 
only clearer knowledge of what is fundamental, but a 
more intelligent and conscientious application of such 
knowledge in school work. Real power and skill in 
teaching are not born of uncertainty and indefiniteness. 
School work needs to be grounded —to rest on a sure 
basis, even if this be narrow. A narrow basis is better 
than none ; and, besides, a narrow basis, if true, can be 
broadened by wider knowledge and experience. 

School experience shows that while many teachers can 
apply a few essential principles of which they have a 
clear grasp, there are very few who can practically apply 
a philosophic and complex theory of education — not to 
say philosophic system; and all teachers are misled and 
confused by the acceptance of the mere phases and con- 
ditions of the teaching art as essential principles. What 
a divorcement of philosophy and practice in the school 
work of many of our would-be educational phi- 
losophers ! 

For several yeare past I have been studying with some 
care the more promising phases of pedagogical inquiry 
and experiment, in the light cf what is believed to be 
fundamental and guiding principles in teaching. I have 
tried to subject every well-defined theory of education 
urged upon teachers to the decisive test of these prin- 
ciples. As a result, I am painfully impressed with the 
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belief that much of the so-called philosophy of education 
now clamoring for the attention of American teachers 
will never prove a helpfal guide in school work; and 
this is specially true of what may be called the philosophy 
of psychology. What elementary teachers most need is 
a clear knowledge of psychical facts — the philosophy of 
these facts being beyond the grasp of mere tyros. The 
work of many earnest teachers is badly muddled by at- 
tempts to apply in their teaching ill-digested theories and 
speculations, and especially philosophic systems based on 
some “ new psychology.” 

‘‘ Psychology,” says Professor Miinstenberg of Har- 
vard University, “has to pick out some of its best fruits 
for the work of education; but this cannot be done, by 
the way, by teachers who are dilettantes in psychology. 
The one part of teachers — the superficial ones — will 
deceive themselves by empty phrases, or will torture the 
poor children by useless experiments. The larger part 
— the earnest and sincere teachers — will feel soon that 
all those laws of apperception and all those woodcuts of 
pyramidal ganglion cells do not help them a bit. They 
will not become better teachers by such knowledge, just 
as they would not become better pianists by knowing 
how many vibrations a tone has. They will become dis- 
appointed in their psychological studies.” 

I would not be understood as wishing to discourage 
pedagogical inquiry or the stady of the philosophy of 
education, or even speculative philosophy. All earnest 
study is helpful to a teacher, even when the knowledge 
gained cannot be directly used in school work. It results 
in growth in mental power, and keeps the mind inquisi- 
tive, alert, fresh, stimulating. The caution is against at- 
tempts to apply imperfectly understood theories in school 
work, and especially in the subjecting of children to un- 
skillful experiments It is feared that some of the ex- 
perimenting upon children in our schools is well-nigh 
criminal. 

It has long been held and often asserted that the only 
true test of a method or device in teaching is its actual 
use in theschoolroom. No test has been more misleading. 
The sorriest stupidities in teaching have been supported 
by what has seemed a complete success. It is marvel- 
ous what little children can be led to do by an enthusiastic 
and skillful teacher. Who has not witnessed the highest 
interest, and even enthusiasm, awakened by devices that 
violate every true principle of child training? Nearly 
every bad method of teaching that has had its day in 
American schools has been commended on the ground 
that “it works well.” While many of the old routines 
thus commended were stupid, not a few of the new de- 
vices are positively silly. 

It is conceded that every true principle or method of 
teaching will work well in practice under sight condi- 
tions; but the radical test lies back of practice and 
should interpret practice. The supreme question in edu- 
cation is not what children can do, but what they ought 
todo, One of the important functions of the science of 
pedagogy is to protect children from the experimenter 
and device-maker. 

The fact is that both psychology and physiology have 
already picked out not a little of their best fruitsas a 
guide in education. Subjective psycho!ogy, the psychol- 
ogy of consciousness, has furnished the basis for a true 
method of teaching —a basis that may be modified, but 
is not likely to be supplanted ; and physiology has thrown 
a clear light upon its physical conditions — including 
such facts as the physical conditions and limits of at- 
tention, semi-perception, and memory, the effects of 
school.life on the growth, health, aud vigor of the 
body, ete. 

What teachers imperatively need is a clear knowledge 
of the immediate ends and principles of teaching. They 
make sorry work in the application of ultimate or philo- 
sophic ends of education. What is needed for their prac- 
tical guidance is the science of the teaching art — not the 
philosophy of education. Philosophy seeks, but does not 
always find, ultimate ends and principles, and these are 
too far removed and too general to serve as a practical 
guide to the average teacher. What, for example, could 
such a teacher do with the ultimate principle (if it be 
one), “ The end of moral training is to put men in right 
relations to the universe”? The elementary teacher 
needs to keep his feet on the bed-rock of simple funda- 
mental principles. 


THE CAPITALIZATION OF ENGLISH 
WORDS.* 


BY HENRY A. FORD, A. M., DETROIT, MICH. 


A mischievous tendency of late years has been toward 
the reduction of initial capitals in our words to a danger- 
ous minimum. The disposition of authors, editors, and 
printers toward a perfectly plain, but neat and accurate, 
page or column, devoid of all but necessary capitals, is 
thoroughly commendable; but the reaction has been 
rather sharp from the former superabundance of the 
larger letters, and we are threatened with a paucity of 
them, that, in many cases, will obscure or ruin the sense. 
Newspaper usage already goes far to demoralize orthog- 
raphy in this particular, and the need of a commanding 
and regulative authority has become imperative. Until 
recently, no English dictionary published in this country 
assumed to prescribe initial capitals. The only British- 
made lexicon of siza reprinted here, Stormonth’s, from 
the Harper press, is faithful to the language in this re- 
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spect, but its capitals are placed according to foreign 
standards. It does not, in certain other respects, meet 
American conditions, and hence has as yet but limited 
vogue, and no pronounced inflaence. 

In this time of transition and of a “ felt want,” deep 
and strong among the writers and printers of the land, 
the “ Century Dictionary ” has come with its massive vol- 
umes and wonderful editorship to supply precisely the 
authority needed for the capitalization of our words. 
The scrupulous care elsewhere manifest throughout the 
great work has evidently been extended conscientiously 
and minutely to this matter. The words defined are 
printed in all cases with or without an initial capital, as 
they are to be habitually used in all situations; or 
changes are noted in the body of the article. The fol- 
lowing remarks and lists are the result of a carefal exam- 
ination of the entire work, and they are published by the 
kind permission of The Century Company, for the gen- 
eral benefit : — 

The names of religion ; religious sects and orders, days, 
and festivals ; creeds, offices, anthems, and hymns, with 
their associated music, meters, and verses; and deriva- 
tives from all these are capitalized. Of the invisible 
powers, the devil is about the only one not thus honored ; 
divine and dominical do not take the capital; anno 
Domini is thus printed, but not anno hegira, anno mundi, 
and the like. Sheol has the large initial, but not hades 
(except in mythology) or sheolic. The sacred books of 
a religion are capitalized, with the exception of shaster 
or shastra. Class names of doctrinal believers that may 
exist in many sects, as millenarian, necessarian, etc., are 
not capitalized. The church as an institution or as desig- 
nating avy sect (the Congregational Church) is so 
printed. The names of mythology are “ written up,” ex- 
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cept corybant, dryad, jotan, nymph, sybil, valkyr, and 
victory ; but there are numerous exceptions in the deriva- 
tives, as jovial, mercurial, pander, tantalize, and others 
given below. Derivations from other names of religion 
generally follow the primitive. 

Names of parties and partisans in politics are capital- 
ized, with the few exceptions given. Even Mugwump 
and Stalwart, Right and Left are thus exalted. Sub- 
divisions, however, as imperialist, individualist, physio- 
crat, and the like, are written down. The usage in re- 
gard to derivatives is varied. We have, for example 
Democracy and Democrat, but Democratic or democratic, 
as referring strictly to the party, and all other deriva- 
tives with the small initial. 

Personal names retain the capital when attached to a 
term, as Bright’s disease, Dahlgren gun, Dalton’s law, 
Wintrick’s change of tone, but lose it when they simply 
name things, notably minerals and articles of clothing, as 
cookeite, garibaldi, havelock, spencer, wellington, der- 
ringer, dom pedro (a game), galvanism, sandwich, co- 
logne, and many others. Dolly Varden and Gatling are 
strangely contrasted exceptions. Electrical units are all 
named from eminent electricians, but all have ‘lower 
case” initial. Verbs from personal names are sometimes 
thus, as philander. 

The heads of classification in natural history are all 
capitalized, with the rare exception of a variety; but the 
individual, or specimen, and the derived adjective or 
other words are in small letters throughout. Thus Cri- 
noidea, but crinoidean or acrinoid. The chemical sym- 
bols always begin with a capital. Names of languages 
and dialects, races, peoples, and tribes are capitalized, 
but there is much variance in the derivatives. Geo- 
graphical names given to wines— more rarely other 
liquors — retain the capital, except bourbon, champagne, 
chartreuse, cognac, malmsey, rumney or romney, and 
trappistine. Formations in geology and names of con- 
stellations and stars are capitalized. Derivatives from 
proper names of geography vary; thus there are none 
capitalized from Alp, but we have Apennine, and mostly 
the rest. Nicknames of states and their inhabitants are 
capitalized. 

Titles are in “lower case,” when not attached to per. 
sonal names. 

Letters constituting a word in compound words, as D- 
block (link, string, valve, etc.), are always in capitals. 

The dictionary does not rule formally on street, avenue, 
society, club, college, etc., when part of a proper name, 
but the choice of its editors may be inferred from the 
forms, Art Department, Smithsonian Institution, and The 
Century Company, occurring in the preface. 

Abbreviations from capitalized words are usually also 
capitalized, but there are many exceptions. Junior is 
abbreviated Jr., jr., jan., Jun., in the body of the work, 
but the editors use Jr. in the preface. 

After all the attempts, however, at forming general 
rules from the dicta of the “ Century Dictionary,” there 
is still a very large residuum of examples which can not 
safely be placed under general heads —as the adjectives 
from personal names — on account of the great number 
of exceptions to them. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
place in convenient form, in order as they occur in the 
work, such cases as do not classify under rules herein 
given, with further exceptions to the rules themselves, 
and generally such words and series or classes of words 
as need separate attention. The list appended will be 
found thoroughly trustworthy, and a usefol guide to an 
important particular of written or printed matter, or the 
correction of it. 

Aaronic and other derivatives from Aaron, Abd, Abderian (ite), 
Abdevenham, abigail as common noun, Abrahamis and other deriva, 
tives, Abrasax, Abraxas, Academe (no capital when used for acad- 
emy), Academics and Academism (but academist, etc. ), Accadian or 
Akkadian, Acddama, Acemetic, Achean (x1n, ian), Ach menian, 
Acherontic, Achillean, Acroceraunian, Actian, all derivatives from 
Adam, Addisonian, all derivatives from Adonis except adonizs, Ad- 
ventual, 4! zinetan (cic), Alzipan, (lic, lism, list; «olus, as 
anapparatus), ihylean, Al icalapian (or Es), Alsopian (or E.), 
AEtnean (or E.), Acolian, Afes, afghan as blanket, all derivatives 
from Africa, Agapomonian (ite), Aiolisn and other derivativee, 
Aladdinize, Alaskan, Albanensian, Albanian, Albertine, A\bigen- 
sian, Alcmanian, derivatives from Alcoran or Alkoran, Aldine- 
Aldrovandine, Alemannic (or All.), Aleppine, Alexandrian and 
other derivatives, except alexandrite, Algerian (ine), Albambraic 
(breeque), Almain (in various spellings), Alphonsine, Altaian or 
Altaio, Althing (man), Amalfitan (also phi), Amazon cap. or l. ¢, 
(small letter), as virago, 1. ©, in ornithology — so derivatives, Am- 
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brosian, all derivatives from America, Ammonian, Amperian, Am- 
phigews (0, but ampbigean in botany), Amyclwan, Amyraldism, 
Anacreontic, Anatolian (lic), Anaxagorean (rize), Anaximandrian, 
Ancyrene or Ancyrav, Andalusian, Ardean or Andine, Andorran, 
Andrea Ferrara and Andrew (oames of swords), Angelican, Ange. 
vin (or vine), Anglian and other derivatives in Angli and Anglo, 
except Anglic’zs (‘often without a capital’), Annunciade, Annun- 
ciation (as festival or religious order), Anomeanism (also «), ante- 
Nicene, Anthesteria, Antichrist (‘‘ most commonly’), antifederal 
or Anti-Federal (so ism and ist), anti-Gallican, anti-Jacobin or 
Anti-J. (ism), anti-Lecompton, Antillean, Antimasonic (but anti- 
masonry), anti-Nebraska, Antiochian (ism), Aonian, Apalachian 
(also App ), Apeninne, Aperse, Aphthardocetism, Apician, Apoca- 
lypse (as Bible book only), Apocrypha (only in connection with the 
Bible), Apo!linarian (ism, ist), Apolline (aic, no), Apollonian (aic), 
Appian, Apuilian, all derivations from Arab except araber que, ara- 
bin or arabine, arabinose, arabinosic, Aramaic, Aramean or Ara- 
mein (ism), Aramiem, Araucan (ien), Arcadian (ism, ic), Archi- 
lochian, Archimedean, Arectelia, (a0), Arctamerican, Arctog 2. 
(1, 0), Arcopagus (gite, gis'), Arctine (ian, ist), Argean, Argentina 
(but Argentive only in geography and geographical derivativer), 
Argive, Argolic, Argonautic, Argue-eyed, Arhat (but arhatship), 
Arian ard Aryan and derivatives, Aristarchian, Aristophanic, Aris- 
totelian (also ean, ism, elic), Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, Armin- 
ian (ism, ize), Armonic (ap), Arnoldiet, Arsacid (an), artesian (de- 
scribing well, ‘‘usually’’ withoat capital), Arthurian, Artiom 
Baccalaureus (and Moegister), Arundeliav, ascham as common 
noun, Asclepiadean (ic), Ashkenszic, Asian and all other deriva- 
tiver, Asmonean (ar), Assyrian and other derivatives, Aeturian, 
Atellan («), Athabaskav, Athanasian (iem, ist), Athenwum and 
Atheneum as an institution, Athenian, Atlantean (or iav), Attis 
(except as common noun) and derivatives, Attidian, Audianism, 
Augean, Anugustan, Austin or Augustinian (ism), Auldana, Au- 
rora (the dawn) and all derivativee, Ansonian, Australasian, Aus- 
tralian (oid and ioid), Austrasian, Austrian, Austro-Colambiap, 
Austromalayav, Austrogean, Ave Mary (or Ave Maria), Aventine, 
Averniav, Averroism (or rho) and other derivatives, Avestan, 
Azorian (but szorite), Aztec (an). 

BaaJism, Babel or babel as disorder, Babism, Babouvism or 
Bavouism, Babylonian and other derivatives, Bacchic (al), Ba- 
conian (ism), Bactrian, Bagnolian, Baianism, Balaamite (itical), 
Balearian (ic), Balkan, Balmoral usually as adjective, balmoral as 
noun, Bangorian, Bephometic, Baptistic (al, ally) as pertaining to 
Baptist doctrine, Barbadian, Barbarian (as of Barbary), barb or 
barbary (a horse), Barcan, Bardesaniem, Bari (wine), Barmecide 
or Barmacide, Basilian, Basilidianism, Bassalian, Batavian, Bau- 
binian, Bavarian, Baxterian (ism), bedlam (as common noun) and 
all derivatives, Belgian (ic), Balgravian, benedicite when invocation 
of blessing, Benedictine, Bengalese (li, lee), Benthamic (ism, ite), 
Berean, Berengarian (ism), Bergamask, Boerkleian (ism), Bermu- 
dian, Bernadine, Bernese, Bermondlian, Beryllian, Besselian, 
Bezoutian (but bezoutiant and bezutoid), Bhutanese (or Bho.), 
Biarmian, bible as any great book ora military engine (so all de- 
rivatives except Bible-clerk, Bible-oath, Bibliciam, Biblicist, Bib- 
list; biblical “* often written with a capital, as a proper adjec- 
tive’’), billingsate, billy-blind (as a game), Bipont (ine), Biscayan, 
Bobadilian (lism), Bodleian, Bosotian (cic), Bogomilian, Bohemian 
sometimes without cap. as artist or literarian (ism), Bolivian, Bolog- 
nese (oisn), Bonapartean (tiem, tist), Boniface, Boolian, boread 
(for boreal), Bornean, Bosniac (0), bosporus as common noun (rian, 
but with cap. as pertaining to the Bosporus), Boswellian (ism, iz ), 
Bourbon (ian, iem, ist; 1. c. for whisky), Bourignian, Bowdlerism 
(iza, ization), boycott and derivatives, Brabantian, Brahmaic (and 
other derivatives except brahminy), Brauronian, Brazilian and 
other derivatives except brazil and brazil-wood, brazil-cork, brazil- 
lette, and brazilin (+), Briarean, Britannic and other derivatives, 
Brobdingnagian, Brownian (ism, ist, istic, istical ), Branonian, Bratus, 
buddha as common noun, Baddhism and other derivatives, Bal- 
garian (ric), Burgandian, Barmese, Bjzantine (tian, tinism). 

Cabiri or Cabeiri and derivatives, Cadmean, Canozsic, Cainozoic 
or Cenczic, Caesarean or Cesarean (ian) and other derivatives, 
Caira, Cairene, Calabrian, Caledonian, Californian, Calippic or 
Callippic, Calixtine, calliope as musical instrument or pame of hum- 
ming-bird, calvary as common noun, Calvinian and other deriva- 
tives, Cambrian, Cameronian, Camonism, Campanian, campbellite 
as name of fish, canaanite as stone, Canasnitish, Canadian, Can- 
arese or Kanarese, Candiot (¢), Canobic or Canopic, Cantabrian, 
Cantabrigian or Cantab, cantharides in medicine (#0 all derivatives 
except Cantharidz), Cantuarian, capitella as plural of capitellam, 
Capitol and derivatives, Cappadocian, capricorn as a beast (10 cap- 
vehin as bird), Capuan, Caraccesque (also rr), Carbonarism, 
Cerian, Caribbean (also rr), Carinthian, Carliem (ist), Carlovin- 
gian, cardulovica as hat, Carlylian (lean or leian, lism), Carmelite 
(lin), Caroline or Caroling (ian, linian), Carpathian, Carrarese, Car- 
tesian (ism), Ca: thaginian, Cashmerian (bat cashmere as adjective 
and common noun, and cashmerette), Cassegrainian, Casserian or 
Gasserian, Cassinian, Castalian, Castilian, Cataian or Cathaian, 
Catalan or Catalonian, Catholic (in religion, except ae signifying 
universal, and derivatives only as referring to the church), Catilin- 
ism (narian), Catonian, Catullian, Caucasian, Caxton as any book 
printed by Caxton, Cayleyan, Cean, cecropia as a moth, Celtiberian, 
Celtic or Keltic and other derivatives, Cepbalonian, Cerberean 
(ian), Cerealian, Cerinthian, Ceylonese, Chaleédonian, Chalcidian 
(only as pertaining to Chalcis), Chalcidic, Chaldee and derivatives, 
Chalybean, Charley (for policeman), Chartist or Charteriet, Chas- 
lesian, Chaucerism, chauvin and derivatives, ehersonese as penin- 
sula, Cheaterfieldian (but chesterfield for topcoat), cheviot as cloth, 
Chian, Chilian, Chinese or Chinian, chinook as wind, chimera as 
common noun, chlamjs ss garment, Chouannerie, Christian and 
other derivatives except christ-cross or criss-cross (row), christen 
(ing), christian and c. d’or (coins), christiana (ite), and christopher 


(phite) as badge, Chudic, Church assect (but charchman and all 
other derivatives), Ciceronian (ism, ist), Cilician, Cimbric or Cim- 
brian, Cimmerian, Cingalese or Singhalese, Circean (also x), Cir- 
cassian, Cisleithan, Cistercian, Claudian, Clementine, Cleomachean, 
Claniac, Crossian, Cochin-Chinese, Cockney (for Cockaigne), col- 
lectivism (vist), Collyridian, Colombian and Columbian, colopbonian 
(relating to colophon) and other derivatives, Colossian (but colos- 
sean relating to colossus), communism (ist) and derivatives, 
Complutensian, Comtian (tiem, tist), condottiere, Confiteor, Con- 
facian (ism, ist), congo as dance, congo-eel (but Congo snake, ete. ), 
congou (tea), Congress (only as U. S. legislature, Congreseman 
cap. or |. ¢., Congreesicnal commonly cap ), Constantinopolitan, 
Continent as mainland of Europe, Copernican, copenhagen as drink 
or game, copperhead (in politics and otherwise ), Coptic, Cordilleran, 
Corean, Corinthian (0, ize), Cornish, Corsican, Cortian, send to 
Coventry (but coventry bell, blae, ete., except Coventry Act), 
Cowperiav, Cracovian (enne), Cratinean, Credit Mobilier (out 
credit fonci-r), Cremona (violin) and derivatives, creole and 
derivs., Cretan and other deriva, Crimean, Crcatian, Cromwellian, 
Cronian, croton-bug and oil, crusade (in all senses) and derivs., 
C-spring, Caban, Cafic, Kuphic or Kufi1, Caldean, Camzw, 
Capid’s-wing, Cushite, Cuvierian, Cyclopean aa relating to the 
Cyclopes (Cyclopean architecture, etc.), Uymric or K., Cyprian, 
Cypriot (e), Cyrenaic (ian, icism), Cyrillic, Cytherean, Cyzicene, 
ozar or tear and derivs., Czschic. 

Dacian (but dacite), Dago, Daguerrean (but no other deriva.), 
Dakotan, dalai-lama, Dalecarlian, D.lmatian, Daltonian (bat dal- 
tonism), Damascene (-xcept as verb), damazcus as fabric (other 
deriva. 1. c ) Damianist (ite), Damovlean, Danaidean, Danegeld and 
most other deriva , Danielite, Danite, Dantean and other derivs., 
Dantonian and other derivs., Danubian, Dardan (ian), Darwinian 
(iam, ete.), Davidic (al, etc.), Dzcamerouic, December! ;, Decretals 
(in common law only), Deipnoeophist, deist and other derive., Del- 
awarean, Delian, Della-Crusean, Delphian (phic), Delphinian, del- 
phinic, Demo:ritean (tic, tica)), Damosthenian (san, ic), Derbian, 
Deuteronomic and other derive , Devonian (ic), Dey, Diadochian, 
diana (silver), Dionysiac (a), Diophantine, Dioscurian, D.rectory 
(in French Revolution), dissenter, disunionist, divine and other de- 
rivs., dobbin (often with cap.), Docetic and other derivsa., doctor of 
divinity (laws, etc), Dodonwan, Dominican, Donatism (tistie, 
tistica'); Dorian and other derive., Draconian (ic, ically), Dravidian 
(dic), draid (except in modern Order of D.) and derivs., Drusian, 
Dareretque, Datch (except as com, noun or verb) and deriva, 
Dyassic. 

East (in church history and for Orient or Atlanticslopeof U.S ), 
easter for eastern, Eastern (only for member of Greek Church), 
East-[ndiaman (ship) Ebionism and other deriva , ecce homo (sig- 
nua), Ecuadoran (ian), Eddaic or Eddic, Edenic and other derive., 
Edessan (sene), Egyptic and other derivs., Elamite, Eleatic (ism), 
Elean (Eliac), Eleu-inian, Elizabethan, Elysian, E'zeire (an, ian), 
ember-days, Emersonian, Encratism (but encraty), Eoglish and 
other derivs. (as verb often without cap.), Eocene, Eolian ('c), 
Ephesian (ine), Ephraitic, Epictetian, Epicurean (devoted to pleas- 
ure as chief good, cap. or |. c.; given to laxury or fit for epi- 
cure, 1, c.) and derivs., epicurism (cap. or |. c), epicuriza, 
Epirotic, episcopal and derivs. (except as to church, as to 
bishop 1. c.), Epistle (in liturgies and for Bible books), Erasmian, 
Erastian (ism), Eremite and deriva, Eretrian, Ernestine, erotic 
and other derivs., Esseniav, Esthonian, Estremenian, Ethiopian 
(pie), Et Incarnatus (Resurrexi'), Etrurian or Etruscan, Etrasco- 
Campainan, Eatwap, Eaclidean, Eudoxian, Ealerian, Eanormian, 
Euphratean, Earasian (siatic), Earopasian, Esropsan and deriv; , 
Easebian, Euskarian, Eustachiav, Eustathian, Euterpean, Katychian 
(ism), evangel and derivs., Exchequer (only as court for depart- 
ment of government), exilic (ian). 

Fabian, Fabrician, Falcidian, Falernian, Faliscan, Fallopian, Fal- 
staffian, familist (head of family, and all deriva. from it or Familist), 
Faradaic (except as to electricity ; all other deriva. 1. c.), Farnovian, 
Farbese (or ish), fata Morgana, Fatimite, fauna (in zcd!ogy), Febro- 
nian (am), Federal (only as Unionist, particularly Union soldier; 
all derivs. 1. c. except Federalist [party ]), Feejsean or Fijian, Fee- 
faw-fum, Felician, Fenian (ism), or Fennian, Fermalian, Ferrarese, 
Fescennine, Fidei Defensor, Fifish, Filioqae, Finnic, flagellant in 
all senses, Fiaminian, Fiavdrish (Fiaundrish, or Fiemish), Flavian, 
Flibberdigibbet (or ti), except as imp in general or impish-look- 
ing person, flora (in botany), Florentine, Floridian, Fohiem (ist), 
Folkettring, Fontarabian, Formosan, Fourierism and other 
derivs., Fourth of July, Fox-type, Francis, Franciecan, Franc'ze 
(or ise), Franco-Chinese, Franconian, Franco-Prussian, Frankify 
(ish), Franklinian (ic, ism), freemason (or Mason) and derivs., 
Free soiler (but free-soil and free-soilism), French and derivs., 
Friday-faced, Friese (ian, sic, sish), Frisian (sic), Froebelian (ism), 
Fachsian, Faegian, fusion (in all senses) and derivs. 

Gadhelic, Gadite (avian), Gaelic, Gaerteurian, Galapagian, gala- 
tea as butterfly or fabric, Galatian, Galaxy (bat galactic), |. c. as 
common noun, Galenian (and other derive. from Galen), Galician, 
Galilean, galilee as chapel or porch, Gallic and other derivs., 
Gangic or Gangetic, Gargantuan, Garibaldian, gasconade, Gas- 

serian, Gaulish, Gaussian, Gehenna, Gelasian, Gemaric, Genesis 
only as Bible book, Genesitic, Ganeven and other deriva. , Genoese, 
(vese), Gentile as non-Jewish or non-Mormon commonly with cap., 
but all derives. 1. ., Gentoo, Georgeaman, Gaorge and George-noble 
as jowel or coin unly, Georgian, German (I. ¢. as common noun and 
adjective signifying related) and derivs. except germanium, Ges- 
neriav, Ghetti, Ghibelline (or Gi.), Gibeonite, Gichtelian, Gil- 
bertile, Giottesqus, Gipsy or Gypsy only in relation to tribe (all 
derivs. 1. ¢.), Giraldesian, Girondist (or dic), Gis or Jis, Glad- 
stonian, Glagol (itic), Glassrian (or 98), Glassic, Glyanic (nian), 
Gnostic as relating to sect (tical, iam, iz:), Godenian, god as com- 
mon nour, God-fearing (forsaken, etc.), Goethian (san), Gon- 
goresque (riem), Gordian (except as noun‘ or verb), gorgon (except 


proper noun) and all derivs. except scientific, Gortonian, Gothic 
and other derivs., Grace only in mythology and as title of honor, 
Grahamiesm, Grand-Banker, granger in all senses and deriva. , Greek 
and other derives. except greeque, Greenian, Greenlandic (ish), 
gringo, Grotian, Grub street, Grusian, Guatemalan (ian), Guder- 
manpiap, Gueldrian (or Gel.), Guelfic (or ph), Gaerickian, Guido- 
nisp, guinea and all derive. except Guinea-cloth (hog, man, peach, 
pepper, plum) and Gaineao, Gastavian. 

Hades (| oc. as hell only), Haggadah or Hag. (only in relation to 
Scripture; all deriva. l.c.), Haiduk or Hay. cap. or 1. as attend- 
ant, Hamitic, havafitism, Hannibalian (ic), Hanoverien, Hanseatic 
only as to Hanee towne, Harderian, Harleian, Harry-goa‘, Hartleian, 
Hauranitic, Havanese, Haversia>, Hawaiian, Haytian, Heaven (only 
as God or Providence), Hebrew and all derivs., Hebridal and other 
derivs., Hecatear, Hectorian (ean; buat hector and derive. ), Hegelian 
and other derivs., Helena as meteoric appearance, Heliconian, Hel- 
ladic or Hellenic and other deriva. Hellespontine, Helot cap. or |. . 
as serf or slave in general (deriva |. c.), Helvetian (tic), Henlean, 
Henriciav, Hensloviar, Hept x itian, Heptanesian, Heraclean (:ian) 
or Heraklean and other deriva, Heracleanite, Heraclitean (ism, 
itic), Herbartian, Hercu!anean (ensian), Herculean cap. or |. c. as 
resembling Hercales or very difficalt or dangerous, Hercqaian, Her- 
maic (a), hermes as common noun, so hermetic (but cap. orl. c. 
as from Hermes or H. Trismegistut), hermetice, hermetically, all 
other derivs. cap., Hermogenean (ian), Herodian, Herodotean, 
Herschelian (or llic), Heruliav, Hesiodic, Hesperian or rid («xcept 
in science), Hesperidian, Hesselbachian, Hessian, Heterousian (or. 
oo, iast), Hibernian and other derivs., Hieronomic, Hierosolymitan, 
High.church and deriva., Highlandry, Highmorean, Hildebrandine, 
Himalayan, Himiarite or Himy. and o her derivs., Hinda (or doo) 
and deriva, Hippocratic, Hippodameian, Hipponactear, Hispanic 
and other derivs., Hittile, Hobbasiav, Hollandith, Homeric and 
other derive., homoiousian as having similar na‘ure, homoousian as 
of same (all deriva. 1. c), Hopkiasian (ism, sonian), Hora- 
tian, Horse Gaards as officer and ffi iale, hospitaler, hotspur, 
Hottentotic and other deriva, House (in legislatures only), Hova, 
Hadibrastic, Hadsoniso, Huguierian, Halsean, Humian (mism), 
Hungarian, Hannic (ih), Husteriav, Huronian, Hatchinsonian 
(em), Huttonian, Haygeniav, hydra except in proper 
noun or generic term in science, Hygeian only as to goddess (all 
other derive. l.c ), hymenaic (other derivs. mostly 1. c.), Hymet- 
ti.n (or ic), hypor-Calvinist (bat hyperdoric, hyperjacobrisn, etc ), 

I, Iafygiav, Iastian or Ionian, Iberian, Icarian (ism), Icelandic, 
Idx w, Idaliav, Idomenean, Idumean (also x), Ignatian, Iliac (0), 
Tilinoisan (‘an), Illyrian, Iocarial, Independent (in sectarian sense 
in politics cap. or |. ), Index (Expurgatoriu:), Indien and other 
deriva. except india-rabber, [ograssian, inqisitor in all sensee, In- 
ternational (only as to a society) and deriva, other derivs. 1. c., 
Tonian (ic) and other derive., 1 O U, Iowan, Icanian (ic), I-icism 
or [rishism and other derivs. except irish as wrathfal, Iroquois (or 
cian), Irredentist 1. ¢ ), isabel, isabelle, or isabelle as color 
and derivs., Isaianic, Iscariotical, ‘Iehmaelite (itist), Isiac, Isi- 
doriav, Islam and deriva , Ismailian (or elian) and other derivs , I- 
spy, Ieraelite and derive , Isthmian (only as to I. of Corinth; all 
other deriva. 1 c.), [strian, Italian and other derivs., except italic 
in printing avd its derive., Ithacan (censiar). 

Jack (a nickname, Jacobite, rose, or sailor, as clock-fizare |. o. or 
cap ), Jack-a green (a-lent, o’-lantern, etc ), Jack Ketch, Jack- 
sonian, jacob as atarling, Jacobian and other derivs., except 
jwotws and jacobus, Jacque (cic), Jagataic, Jain (a, ism), 
Jamaican, Jansenism, Janus and derivs., japan as com. noun and 
verb, and derivs., other deriva. cap., Japhetic (iar), java as hen, 
Javan (eee), Jabusitic, Jc ffersonian (ism), Jehoiada-box, jeremiad 
(e) Jeremianic, Jericho as prison, jxroboam as bowl or goblet, j »rry 
as common noun and der'vs., jesuit only as dress, Jesuit and derivs., 
Jew (»xcept as vert) and deriva. excapt j2w-bush, jowing as noun, 
jow's-harp, j>w’s-tramp, jim-crow as tool, Jingo (ism) except as 
oath, Job’s comforter (aews, ete ) jrck as jockey, Je as old j ke, 
Joe Miller (ism, iz:), Johannean (cine), John Ball and other 
deriva. except joho-apple, jshony as com. noun, johnny-cake 
(cocks, j paw, john-to-whit, Johneonese and other 
derivs., Jonah (but jonathan and jordan) as com. nonn, Joseph- 
and Mary, Jovial only as relating to proper noun, other derive. I.c. 
except Jovian, Judwan and Juiean (and other derive), judas as 
com. noun, all derivs. cap. except jadas-hole, Judy in all senses, 
Jagurthine, Jalian (ist), jambo, jamp up-Jobnny, Juavian, Jano- 
nian (oica!) and other derive, Jasgjeusn, Jutish, Jutlandish, 
Juvenalian. 

ffrarian, Kainoz»ic, Kamchatkan, Kantian and other derivs., 
Kashmirian, Kataphrygian, Keltic and other derivs., Kentish, 
Kentuckian, K’plerian, Kewee-hawan, Keys for House of Keys, 
khedive and derivs., Khivan, Kidderminster (sarpet), Kimmerian 
(-idgian ), Kimri (or ry), Kingsmane exsept as neckerchief, kit-cat 
(or kat), know-nothing as ignoramus, Kolarian, Koordish or Kur- 
dish, Koranic, K>raav, Kremlin as com. noun, Kafic, Karilian, 
Kashitic, Kymrie (ry), Kyrie. 

Lack-Latin, Laconian (ic, except as sententious or severe, all 
other deriva 1. c.), Iscrymm Christi, Lady (as title only, all 
deriva. I. c., except Lady-day) Lagrangian, Lagthing, Laker (ist) 
except as fish or actor, Lallan, lama as com. nom., Lamaistio 
and other deriva. except lamaic, lamarchy, and lamasery, Lamare- 
kiar, Lancasterian (trian), Lendething, Landtag, Languedocian, 
Laodicean, Laplacian, Laplandish, Lappic (ish, onian), Lateran, 
Latian, Latin and derivs., Laudian, Laurentian, Legendrian, 
Leibnitzian (ism), Lemnian, Lemurian, Lenten cap. or |. c. as 
pertaining to Lent, Leonardeeque (or Li), Lerr#an (ean) excepi 
as lern eid, Lesbian, Lethean, Lethe’d, Lettic (ish), Levitic and 
other deriva. Leydigian, Liassic, Liberian, Libarnian, Libyan, 
Liciniao, Lieberhuhnian, Ligurian (>rian), Lilliputian, Lirnean 
(wan), Listerian and other derivs., Lithuanian (ic), Livonian, Loas 
Indian, Lockian (ist), Locrian, Legos in all senses, Lollard (ex- 
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cept as idler) and all derivs., Lombard (excopt as cannon and in 
lombard house) and deriva. Londoner and other darivs. Longobar- 
dian, Loochovan, Lotharingian, Lothario and Lovelace as liber- 
tine, Louisianian, Low-charch and derivs. Lucchese, Lucifer (ex- 
cept as match or brid) and derivs, Lucretian, Ludolphian (or 
Ludolf), Lupercal (is), Lusitanian, Lutelian, Lutheran and other 
deriva., Lyaian, Lydian, Lyonnese, Lysippan (ian, ic). 

Macaberesque, macadam and all derivs., Maccabsan, Machia- 
vellian (or Macc.) and other derivs., Macedonian (ism), Macbayan, 
Madagascan or Malagasy, Madeiran, Madonna only for Virgin 
Mary or picture (-wise), Madrilenian, Magdalen, Magellanic, 
Magian (ism), Magnesian, Mabdian and other deriva, Mahomedan 
and other derivs. (but Mahoun or Mahound as idol or monster), 
Maimonidean, Majorcan, Majoristic, Malaic and other derivs., 
Maldivian, Malm only in geology, Malpighian, Maltese, Malthu- 
sian (io), mammon (as wealth only) and derivs., Mancha (or 
oo, riav), Maudwan or Men., Manicliee and other deriva., Mannian, 
Mantuan, Manx or Manks and derivs., Maori, Marathonian, Mar- 
cellian, Marcionite and other deriva, Marcomannic, Marcosian, 
Mareotic, Marian and other deriva, Marinism, Mareian (ic), 
Martial only as tu Mars, Martian in all senses, Martinich, Mas- 
carene, masoretic (but Masorite), Massilian, Maundy only as re- 
ligious cffise (the ceremony 1. c.), Mauritanian, mausoleum (ex- 
cept King Mausolus’s) and derivs., may as plant or verb, maya as 
illusion, may-pop (skate, sucker, thorn, weed, wort,, Mazdean, 
Meccan, Mechlin, Meckelian, Median, Medic (from Mede), Medi- 
cean, Megalesian, Megarian (ic), Meibomian, Melanchthonian, 
Melanesian, Melchite, Melibean (or @), Memnoniam I. c. or cap. 
for annex to Egyptian cemetery (also mamnoneion), Memphian 
(ite, itic), Mepbistophelian (or ean), Mercian, Mercury |. c. or cap. 
as common name for pewspsper or personal qaalities, otherwice 
1. ¢., except for god or planet, all deriva. 1. c., except Mercurial 
(as to Mercury), Mercurian, and Mercury’s-violet, Merovingian, 
Mesopotamian, Mesozoic, Mesropean, Messalian, Metapontine, 
Methodism and all derivs. not relating to church, Metonic, Mexi- 
can, Mezentian, Michelangelerque (ism), Micronesian, Midianite 
(itish), Midrashic, Milanese, Milssian, Miltonian (ic), Mingrelian, 
Minimite, Minnesotav, Mint as a London refuge, Miocene (air), 
Mishnic (aic), Mississippian, Missourian, Miss. Nancy (ism), Mith- 
_paic and other derivs., Mithridatic, Moabite (iirc), Mobilian, 
Meewgothic, Mograbin (or ian), Mogantine, Mohawk as London 
rouffian cap. or 1. c., Mohegan or Mohican, Moldavian, Moliereeque, 
moll as common noun, Molokan, Molossian, Mongolian and other 
derivs., Monophyeite (ica!), Montanistic (al, ize), Montenegrin (e), 
Moorish and other derivs , Moravian (ism), Morisonian (ism), Mor- 
mondom and other derive., Moroccan, Morphean, Morrenian, 
Mosaic (al, ism) only as related to Moses, Moslem (ism), Mo7zam- 
bican, Mozarabian (bic), Mozartean, Maellerian, Muggletoniar, 
Maranese, Maratorian, Muscovite (itic), Mase as inspiring power 
cap. or 1. c., all deriva. 1.c., Muassalman and deriva., myrmidon 
as com. noun, Myrmidonian. 

Nabatwan (ean), Napierian, Napoleonic (ism, ist), but napoleon 
as coin, Navarrese, Nazarene and other deriva , Neapolitan, Ne- 
braskan, Nemean, Nemesic, Neocomian, Neogene, neo-Christian, 
neo-Kantian, Neolithic, Neoncmian (ism), Neoplatonic and other 
derivs., Neopythagorean, Neozoic, Nepaulese, Neptane in all 
senses and derivs., Nestor in all sensee, Nestorian (ism), Nether- 
landisb, Nethinim, Neustrian, Newgate as noun and verb, new- 
market as game or garment, New-Mexican, Newtonian (ic), Nica- 
raguan, Nicene and derivs., Nigritiav, nihilism and other deriva. 
in all senses, Nilotic and other derivs, except nilometer as any 
register of river-heighte, Ninevitical, Niobean, Nirvana, Nisan, 
Nitrian, Noachian and other derivs., Ncé:ian (iam), Norman (ize) 
except as iron pin on ships, Norse (man), North (for Northern 
States), North-Carolinian, Northumbrian, Norwegian, Notkerian, 
Nova-Scotian, Novation and deriva., Noveboracensian, November- 
ish, Nubian, Numidian. 

O (oh), Observantine, Occident as western countries cap. or |. o. 
(so Orient and deriva. of both), Oceanian (can), Ootairan, Odd- 
Fellow, Odelsthing, O G (ogee), Oggian, Ohivan, Okenian, 
Oliverian, Olympiadic (pic and other derivs.), Oatarian, opportu- 
nism in all senses, but Opportunist as partisan, Orange (ism, man), 
Orcadian, Ordovician, Oregonian, Ovcigenistic, Orphean (ic) and 
derivs., Orthodox of Greek Church only, Oscan, Oaiandrian, 
Ouzirian, Osmanli, Ossetian (tic), Ossianic (esque), Ostrogothic, 
Othman (ee), Ottoman except as common noun, out-herod, Ovid- 
ian, Oxfordian, Oxonian. 

Pacchioniar, Paciniav, Pactolian, Paduan, pagan and all deriave, 
Pahlair or Pek., Pajonism, Palamatism, palatine (except as to 
Pallet), Palearctic (or Pa’ ), Paleogene (or Pa!x ), Paleozoic (or 
Pa'w.), Palermitan, Palestinian, Palladian, Palingrener, (iav) Pan- 
American (Anglican, etc ), Panatheran (aaic), Pandean (war), 
Panhellenic (ionic, etc.), Pannonear, Pantagraeliav, Pantheon sa 
book or memorial structure, papal and other derivs., Paphiar, 
Papuan, Paracolsian, paradise in all senser, Pariat except as com. 
nouo, Parian, Parisian, Parliament, specifically, al! derivs. 1. c. ex- 
cept Parliamentarian as partisan, Parmese (:ar), Parnassian and 
other deriva, Parthian, Pasitelean, passover as sacrifice, Pasteu- 
rian and other deriva., Patagonian, Patarine, paternoster, Pauline 
and other derivs., Pawnee, Pecksniffian, Pegasean, Peguan, Pela- 
gian, Pelasgian (ic), Peloponnesian, Pelusian, Peneian, Penin- 
for Spain and Portugal, Pennsylvania, Pentapolitan, pen- 
tecostal and other derivs., Pentelic (an), Pepysian, Perfectionist 
only as of Oneida Community, Pegavene (aiar), Periclean, Peripa- 
telic (ism) in philosophy only, Periscian, Perkinistic, Persepolitan, 
Persian (sic, ciz, siam, Psragian, Paravian, Pestallozzian (iem). 
Peterman for fisherman, Petrine (ism), Petrobusian, Peatingerian, 
Phanariot, Pharaoh, Pharian, Pharisee in all senses, but derivs- 
1. ¢., Phenician (also), Phidian or Phei., Phigalian, Philadel- 
phian, Pailhellenic and other derive, Pailippian and other deriva. , 
but philippio aa com. nonn and philippize, Philistine and derive., 


Philonic, Phocian, Pibean, Phrygian, Picentine, Pickwickiav, 
Picktish, Piedmontese, Pietistie only as to Pietiste, pilgrim in all 
senses, Pindaric (al), Pisav, placebo, Platonic and all derivs., Plau- 
tine, Plivian, Plotiniav, Pluckerian, Platonian and other derivs. 
(but plutonal and deriva.) Podolian, Polabian, Polian, Polish, 
Polonian, Poloniz2, Polycletan, Polynesiav, Pomeranian, Pom- 
peian, Pontio (except in anatomy), Pontine, Pontocaspian, poor- 
Johr, pope in all senses and deriv’., pope-Joan, Portuguese (but 
portugue or portegue, aian), Poseidonian, Positiviem in philosophy 
only (bat positivistic, post-Nicene, Prakritic, Praxitelean, pre- 
adamic and other deriva, prechristian (ic), pre-Columbian, pre- 
Koranic, Preraphaelite and derive., Presbyterian (iem, by, 
all other deriva. 1. c. except Presbytery as polity), presidency in 
all senses except as to (office not term of), Pres. of U. S, all other 
derivs. 1. pretor (or @) and all derive, P iapus only as god 
(san, ic), pride-of China (India, Obio, ete.), Prides, Pargs, prin- 
cess and principal in all senses and derivs., Priscian, Procrustean, 
(but procrustean’z’), Prohibitionist only as partisan (sm), Protean. 
except in z d'ogy (ly), Protector only as to the Cromwells, Prot- 
estant and derivs. only in religion, Proto-Dorie ([onic), Prover¢al 
(cial), Providence only for God (all derivs. 1. Prussian ( 
Prutenic, psa!m‘st and other derivs. except Psalter as book, pseudo- 
Bible (Christ and derive.), psyche as soul or mirror or in anatomy 
(all derivs. 1. c.), Ptolemaic (i), puck as com. noun, pueblo as 
town, Panic, Paranic, puritanic and other derive., Purjinkean, 
Paseyiatic («)), pygmy or pigmy as com. noun, adjective, or verb, 
pyramid and derivs. in all senses, Pyrenean, Pyrrhic only as to 
Pyrrhus (all other derivs. 1. ¢ ), Pyrrhonic and other derivs., 
Pythagorean and other deriva, Pythian (but pythiad), python as 
serpent, all deriva. from Python |. c. exc2pt scientific. 

Quaker and deriva. 1. ¢., except in religion, Quaartodeciman 
ian), questor (also x) and derive., Qaietist, only in religion (a)l 
other derivs. |. c.) all deriva. from Qairites 1. oc. 

Rabbi (v), rabboni and all darivs. 1. c., Rabbelaisian, Racoviar, 
Ragusan, Ramilie, Raphaelerque (also Raff.) and other derivs , 
Rechabite as any total abstainer, Reformation only as of 16:h cen- 
tury, regent in all senses and derivs., Reichertian, Reichsratb, 
(stadt, stag), Rembrandteeque (isb), Remonstrance in church his- 
tory only, renaissance or renascence as com. noun, Rr ptonize, Re- 
publican (oarty only) and derivsa., Reuchlinian, Revolution only as 
specific (American, French, etc.), Rt (tic), Rt «'to-Romanic, 
rhea as bird, Rhenish, Rbodian, Ricardian, Rigsdag, Ritteric, 
Ritualist only as Church party, all other derivs. 1. c., Rivinian, Rob. 
erteman (thief), Robertvallian, Robin Goodfellow as proper or com- 
mon noun, rob-o- Davy, roger as rogue or ram, Rolandic, Roman (as 
form of type I. c. or cap. and 1. o. as a letter or type) and other de- 
rivs., but Romance only for language and all derivs. 1. c , Rosicra- 
cian (Rosci., Rori.), Roumanian, Roumelian, Rubensian, Ra- 
dolphine, Russ (ian) and deriva.. Rathenian. 

Sabaoth, Sabbath 1. c. as time of rest, Sabbatical year, all deriva. 
Sap. except sabbathless and sabbatical, Sabean, Sabellian, Sabiar, 
Sabius, Saga, Saharan (cic), Saint-Simonian and other derivs., 
Saitic, Salian, Salic, Salomonian or Sol. (c), Salopian (from Salop 
only), Salt River, Samaritan, Samian, Samnite, Samoar, Samo- 
thracian, Samogedic, Sancho ( Pedrc). Sandy, Sawney or Sawny 
(for Scotchman), sanhedrim (driv, drist), Sanskrit (or cri!) and 
derives. , sapharensian, Sapphic, sappho as bird, Saracenic ()), Sar- 
dian, Sardinian, Sarmatian (tic), sarcen as stone, Sassanian, all de- 
rive. from Satan |. c., Satarman (+xcept in entomology) and all 
other deriva. except saturnia (lead-poisoning), saturism, and satur- 
nite, Saturnine only as to god or planet, savior (su ) as common 
noun, Savoyard, Saxon (dom, ic, ical, isb, iz ), suxony as cloth, 
Sceww, Seandian (aavian), Scaramouch, Schneiderian, Schwartzian, 
Schwendeueriap, Scillonian, Sciot (+), Scotch as common noun or 
verb, scotchman as a wrapping, scotching, scotch collops (hop), all 
other derivs. cap , so from Scot and Scotue, Scrig ture for any sacred 
writing or book (reader), all other deriva, 1. c., Scythian (ic), seces- 
sionist and other derivs , Second adventist, sedan as chair, Seek-no- 
further (sppl), Selab, Selucidan, Se)jukiav, Semi Arian (ism), 
Seminole, Semi-Pelagian (ism), Semite or Shemite and other de- 
rivs., Senatorial (district), Senegal, Senegambiar, Senousiar, 
Sephardic, Septembral, Septuagintal, Serapic, Serboniar, Seric, 
Servian or Serbian, Sevillan, Shakespearian and other derivs., 
Shamanic (istic), shanghai as verb and com. noun, Shechinah or 
Shekinab, Shiitic, shorthorn (breed), S'amese as noun and verb, 
Siberian, Sicanian, sicarius as com. noun, Sicilian, Sicalian and 
other derivs., Sicyonian, Sidonian, Sienese, Sigaultian, Silesian, 
Silarian, Simonian (but simony, ete.), Sinaitic, Sinism (icism), 
Siovan, Sirian, Sistine or Sixtine, Sisypbean, Sivaistic, Siwalik, 
Skeltonical, Skupshtina, Skye (a dog), Slav (dom andother deriv~.), 
Slavak (ian), Slovenian, Smalkaldic, Smithian, Smithsonian, 
Smyrniot Snowdonian, Sobranje, social-democratic, socialism 
and other derive., Socinian ('ze) , Socratic and other derive., sodom- 
ite (as com. noun) and other, deriva., Solonian, Sopheric, Sopho- 
clear, Scrbian, Sorbonical, Sotadean, Sothic (iac), South (South- 
ern States), South Carolinisy, Southcottian, spahee (or hi), Spanish 
and other derivs., Spartap, Speaker as presiding officer, Spencerian 
(leo ser), Spinczistic, spiritualist and other derivs., epitz (dog, ete. }, 
Stahlian, State (of Union generally cap., also legislature of Jersey 
island), stentor as com. noun (ian), Storthing, strathspey as dance, 
Stratonic (al), Sturmian, Stygiav, Stymphalian, Styriap, subandean 
(apennine, etc.), Sub-Himalayan, buat subantichrist, Sacker (as 
Itlinoisan), Sudanese (or Son), sufis and other derive., Sailan, eul- 
tan, Sumatran, Sundanese, Sanni (or ee) and derive, superior in 
all sensee, Swabian (or Sa), Swedenborgian, Swedish, Swier, 
sybaritic and other derive., Sylvian, syncretist and other derivs., 
synoptist and other deriva , Syriac and other derivs , Syrophenician. 

Taffy (Welshman), Tahitian, Taic, talbotype, Talicotian 
Tahnudic and other derive., Tamiliav, Tangerine, Taoistic, Taren- 
tine, Targumic and other derivs., tarheel as nickname, Tarpeian, 
Tartarean and other derivs., Tasmanian, Taurian (e), Tcohebyshef- 


fiaw, Teian or Tear, telford’z>, Tempean, Temple only as London 
Inns of Court, Tennesseean, Tenonian, tersichorean only as dancer, 
terrorist, Teucrian, Teutonic and other derives, texas as com. 
noun, Thaliav, Thanksgiving (day only), Theatin (e), Thebaic (an), 
Thebesian, Theocriteav, Theodosian, Thermidoriav, Thesmopho- 
rian, Thespiar, Thessalian (onian), thian-shan as sheep, Thirty- 
nine Articler, Thomistic (al), Thomsoniav, Thracian, Tibetan (or 
Th.) and other deriva , Tiberiav, Timonize, Tironian, Titaneeque 
(eee, omachy), but titanic and other derive., Titianesque, toby 
(jag), Toledo (asword), Tolletav, Toltecan, tomboy (cat, cod, 
foo), ete.. but Tom-poker), Tongan, torah as com. noun, Torri- 
celiav, Tory and derivs , except as robber or bully, toryism as gen- 
eral term, and tory as to tories in any sense, Tournefortian, Trac- 
tariav, Tralliav, trans-Appalachian (Neptuniap, bat (ransalpine, 
ete.), Transylvaniar, Tripoline (or itan), Troic or Trojan, 
Trophonian, Trullav, tuckahoe as plant or fangue, Tudor, Tuedian, 
Talliav, Tarkish and otber deriva. (bat turkey as bird and derive., 
also turquoise), Tuscan, Twelfth-cake (night, etc ), Tychonic, 
tycoon (ate), Tynewald (or Ti), Tyroler (se, ienne), Tyrrhenian, 
Tysonian. 

Uigurian, Umbriav, un-American (ize), unchristian, un-English 
(sd), Unionist (in British politice, but not American; all other 
derivs. |. c ), Unitarian (ize), un-Mosaic, upanishad, upsee-Datch 
(English, Freese, but upsee-freesy), Uralian (ic), Uraniav, urim 
(and thummim), Ursuline, Uroguayan, utopia as com. noun (ian 
aod other derivs ). 

Vaidic (or k), Valaisian, Valentinian, Valerian, Valsalvan, 
vandal (as com. noun) and derivs, Vandyke except as verb, Var- 
ropian, Varsovienne, Vedanta and derivs, Vedic, Vendean, 
Venetian except as com. noun (ed), Venezuelan, Veronese, Veru- 
lamiar, Vesalian, vesta as match, vestal in all sensee, Vesuvian 
(|. e, as com. noun and all derivs.), victoria as com. noun (all deriva. 
cap ), Vidian, Vincentiar, Virgilian (or Ver), Virginia and derivs., 
Virgin- worship, Visigothic, Vitrariav, Volscian. Voltairiav, voltaic 
and other derivs., Vulcan (alia, ian, ic, ist, other derivs. 1. o.), val- 
gate as common. 

Wagnerian and other derive., Waldensian, Wallachiav, Walle- 
rian, Washingtonian, Wealdev, Weberian, Weierstrassian, Wel- 
lingtoniav, Welsh (bat welsher or welcher), Wendic (ish), Wer- 
neriav, Wertherian (ism), Wesleyan (ism), Western often cap. as 
relating to locality, and always cap. for member of Latin church, 
Westerner as inhabitant, all other deriva. 1. c , Westpbalian, West- 
Virginian, Whartonian, Whig as partisan (all derive. }. c.), Wid- 
mannstallian, Willisian, Winebrennerian, Wolfian (or ff), Words- 
worthian, Wormiav, Wrisbergian, Wyclifite (or ff) 

Xanthian (but xanthic), Xenocratean (ic), Xenophonean. 

Yahoo |. c. as com. noun, Yankee (except as excellent) and 
derivs., Yenisean (sian), Yorkish, Yacatecan. 

Zanziban, Zoroastrian or Zanathustrian and derivs., Zalanian, 
Zenonian (aic), Zouave, Zalu and derive , Zanian. 


GUIDANCE OF READING. 


BY WALLACE E. MASON. 


The article on the “Guidance of Reading,” by Miss 
Stone, which the JouRNAL published recently, was very 
helpful by its suggestions. Perhaps others may find 
helpfal hints, on this most important of all questions 
connected with our pupils’ outside life, in the following 
method, which we are using at the present time. 

A list of standard works, containing as many interest- 
ing books as possible, is made out, and from it each pupil 
is required to select one book which is to be read outside 
of school hours during a term’s work. In order to avoid 
hasty and unprofitable reading (and here is the key of 
the whole plan). each pupil is provided with a printed set 
of blank questions, which are to be filled out and handed 
in at the close of the term. The following are the ques- 
tiops which we are using this year : — 


Pupil’s name, 

Book read, . Author, 

is my favorite character because heis 
is my next favorite character because he 


is ° 
The book teaches 
The secret of its popularity is 
The best piece of description is 
The dramatic centre of the book is 
I have memorized (Give only first and last words of 

long passages) 

has also written 


I should like to read more of writings. 


I found a large majority of my pupils eager to begin 
such a course. Many were anxious to have their reading 
profitable and to have us direct it, and from the answers 
received already I am inclined to believe the result will 
come up to our expectations. I wish others who have 
done something in this line would give us their sugges- 
tions through the columns of the JouRNAL. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


PUNCTUATE. 


FROM RALPH RAISLEE DAISLET. 


[All reversible by change of punctuation. Included by Nicholas 
Udall, as an exercise for his boys at Eton, of which celebrated English 
school he was master in the days of Henry VIII. His play was writ- 
ten to be acted by the boys before their parents at holidays: it is cele” 
brated as the first English comedy.] 


Now by these presents I do you advertise 

That I am minded to marry you in no wise. 

For your goods and substance I could be content 
To take you as you are. If ye mind to be my wife 
Ye shall be assured for the time of my life 

I will keep ye right well from good raiment and fare. 
Ye shall not be kept but in sorrow and care. 

Ye shall in no wise live at your own liberty ; 

Do and say what ye lust, ye shall never please moa. 
Bat when ye are merry I will be all sad: 

When ye are sorry I will be very glad; 

When ye seek your heart’s ease I will be unkind ; 
At no time in me shall ye much gentleness fiad. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


STONE. 


EXERCISE IN 


BY WINIFRED P. 


AN 


The following makes a very pretty and profitable ex- 
ercise for a literature class. The teacher gives a few 
significant words of the stanzas, the class complete and 
locate the quotations, naming the author and the poem : — 


1. The present, the present, is all thou hast 


For thy sure possessing... . 
2. Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in pass- 


You may break, you may shatter the vase... . 
A mercifal providence fashioned us holler, 
O’ purpose thet.... 
Of all amusements of the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, .... 
6. Grow old along with me ! 
The beat is yet tobe..... 
7. ’ Tis heaven alone that is given away..... 
8 


. That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon. ... . 


9. O earth, eo full of dreary noises!.... 
10. Ia words, as fashions, the same rule will hold. ... . 


11. The world is wide, when its weary leagues 
Two loving hearts divide. .... 


12. Has any old fellow got mixed with the boys ? 
If there has,.... 


13. Water, water, everywhere... . 


14. He loveth best 
Who knoweth best..... 


15. Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes.... . 
16. There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, ... . 

17. Beauty is trath; truth, beauty..... 

18. Now fades the glimmering I: ndscape on the sight, ... . 
19. O, for the touch of a vanished hand!.... 

20. Heaven is not reached at a single bound.... . 

2\. Look not mournfally into the past..... 

22. In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, across tha sea. . 


For lees advanced classes the quotations may be writ- 
ten on slips of paper and used as a game. It is a quick 
and easy way to teach memory gems. 


POLITENESS. 
(For reproduction. 

Lawyer Gordon had a “new boy ”’ in his office, one who 
was very anxious to remain with him, but Mr. Gordon 
said that whether he stayed in his employ or not would de- 
pend entirely upon himself. He would soon know 
whether or not he was the right kind of boy for him. 

One cold, blaustering morning, an elderly and rather 
plain appearing man walked slowly into the office of the 
lawyer. Phil, the boy, thought Mr. Gordon had gone 
out, but he was really inthe inner or private office. As 
the man slowly and somewhat painfully lumbered into the 
room, Phil called out : — 

“T say, shut the door after you, can’t you?” 

The old gentleman paused in dismay and keenly eyed 
the boy who had spoken ; but just then Mr. Gordon came 
from the other room and said respectfully : — 

“Ah, good morning, Judge; walk right in this way, 
please ;” then turning to the boy, he said gently, “ Philip, 
please to shut that door.” 

“I’m glad he didn’t notice the way I spoke to that old 
man,” thought Phil. 

But that night Lawyer Gordon told Phil kindly but 
decidedly that he was in the wrong place and needn’t 
come to the office any longer. “I am accustomed to 


dealing with persons of good manners,” he said, “and 
you would not feel at home here.” —Selected. 


TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS. 


What effect has the habit of obedience upon the physi- 
cal life? 

Upon the mental life ? 

Upon the moral character ? 

What is the effect upon the mind of the habit of 
prompt, concise, clear, vigorous oral expression of a 
thought ? 

Which has the greater and better effect upon the 
mental activities, the skill and habit of effective written 
or oral expression of thought ? 

What is the difference upon the mind of the power of 
condensed expression and purely forcible expression? 

To what extent can we separate what a man “is” 
from what he “knows ”’? 

What is the effect upon a child’s moral life of a habit 
of prompt obedience to authority ? 

Under what circumstances does such obedience tend to 
reduce the probability of obedience to conscience ? 

How early in life does ‘ ought’’ become a power to 
the child ? 


SUBJECTS FOR HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


First Mexican cession. 
Gadsden purchase. 
Alaska purchase. 
Quartering act. 
Boston massacre. 


Louisiana purchase. 
Florida purchase. 
Texas annexation. 
Navigation acts. 
Writs of assistance. 
Molasses act. Boston port bill. 
Stamp act. Massachusetts act. 
Financial condition of country at close of War for 
Independence. 
Continental currency. 
Missouri compromise. 
Compromise of 1850. 
Kansas-Nebraska act. 
Cotton gin. 


Dred Scott decision. 

John Brown raid. 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
Emancipation proclamation 
Erie canal. 


Columbus. Eimunod Barke. Lincoln. 
Washington. Hamilton. Grant. 
Franklin. Clay. Garrison. 
Jefferson. Jackson. Robert E. Lee. 
John Adams. Webster. Jefferson Davis. 
William Pitt. Calhoun. 


WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 
BY CORA B. BICKFORD. 


Every schoolroom should be supplied with a book in 
which the pupils may record the conditions of the weather 
and the atmospheric changes as observed by them. Such 
a register is easily kept, will be a source of pleasure to 
the record-makers, and forms a valuable addition to the 
annals of the school. It is a bit of work of which 
the pupils are not likely to tire. No two days will be 
exactly alike in point of details, and the changing of the 
sky from blue to gray, the drifting of the clouds, now 
cirrus, now cumulus; the shifting of the wind that 
“‘bloweth where it listeth,” are ever sources of fascina- 
tion. In one schoolroom such a book has been main- 
tained for three years, and the interest remains una- 


bated. 
The book used is one of the ordinary record-books to 


be bought at any stationer’s. A book listed as an 8vo 
or a quarto, of not more than one hundred and fifty 
pages, is convenient to handle. Of course, the size is a 
matter of choice, though it is well not to attempt too large 
a volume, since the children find the same pleasure in 
completing their pen production that an older person ex- 
periences when a literary effort has reached the finale. 

Another essential in this record-making is an almanac 
of reliable calculations. A “ Robert B. Thomas,” or a 
work of like repute, is necessary, and you will perhaps 
be surprised et the amount of knowledge to be obtained, 
directly and indirectly, from its pages. An almanac 
contains something more than the calendar months of the 
year and the days of the months in their order, with 
the length of days and the time of the sun’s rising and 
setting. 

Here may be found the names of the planets and their 
signs, with which the pupils will soon become familiar. 
Here the planets which have the added dignity of being 
morning or evening stars are carefully looked up, while 
any predicted phenomenon of the heavens, such as an 


eclipse, or the transit of a planet, will be of particular 
inter est. 

In order that the most possible good may come from 
work of this kind, it will be well to explain its meaning 
thoroughly when it i; first undertaken, and to devote“an 
occasional ten minutes to a talk upon the subject. Such 
a talk once a week will be most helpful. 

When all other arrangements have been made the 
calendar may be assigned. This is usually done a week 
or a month in advance, each pupil being responsible for 
the report of his or her particular day. The report 
of the previous day should be made by the appointed 
pupil at the opening of the morning session. A report 
at this time brings freshly to mind the day that has be- 
gun, and arouses the powers of observation. At the close 
of the report a few well directed questions from the 
teacher will bring out more clearly the points observed, 
and cause the other pupils to feel that each and all days 
belong to-them as well as to the one who gives the report. 

Also, the pupils should thoroughly understand that 
such reports are not to be statistical merely. A deserip- 
tion as the result of their own observation is what is 
wanted, and with this thought in view it will be helpful 
to have read occasionally some interesting article bearing 
on some phase of the subject. The AMERICAN TEACHER 
for October gives an article on ‘‘ Weather Studies” that 
is very instructive. In this the clouds and winds are 
classified in a simple way, and the classes so defined that 
they can be readily recognized and the terms handled 
with ease. 

There is really no limit to the benefit to be derived 
from such study, and there is no limit to the departments 
of nature that may be touched by it. The blue sky, with 
its piles of snowlike cumulus that is reflected in some 
shallow pool of the roadside, the “ high wind ” that sways 
with rhythmic motion the tree tops of the forest, the rain 
that splashes into beauty the pebbles of the street, the 
snow that lays like a cloak of ermine upon the hillside 
and plain, all are so closely related to each other and to 
other attractions of the natural world that there can 
be no separation. 

Nothing can awaken more thoroughly the better self 
that is in the child than friendship with nature, and after 
years of such companionship the child, developed to man 
hood or womanhood, will feel, with Wordsworth, — 

‘* Well pleased to recognizs 


Io nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts,”’ 


A SOUTHERN LEADER. 
BY MISS @. C, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN. 


Abbeville, South Carolina, March 
18, 1782. 
{ Descended from an Irish family, 
| who founded the Calhoun’s 
Earty Mannoop. { _ settlement in South Carolina. 
| Educated at Yale College. 
| 1807 was admitted to the bar. 


{ 1808 cent to the state legislature. 
1811 elected to congress. 
1817 secretary of war under 

President Monroe. 

1824 elected vice-president. 
1831 United States senator. 
1843 secretary of state. 

| 1845 re-elected eenator. 


{ Leader of the war party against 
Europe. 

Author of tariff of 1816. 

Denounced the tariff of 1828. 

Introduced into the Legislatare 
the notorious resolution, that 
any state in the union might 
annul an act of the federal 
government. 

Agitated the elaveholding in- 
terests and dissolution of the 

| union. 

Distinguished statesman. 

Logica] debater. 

Talented. 


Born. 


Pusuic Positions. 


POLITICAL Opintons. 


CHARACTERISTICS. bearing. 

j Terse, bold, manly expression. 

| Greatest integrity and elevation. 
DeatH. 4 In Washington, March 31, 1850. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 14, 1895. 


Tuese are the days for the study of China and Japan. 


Tue law which underlies the Massachusetts school 
system was passed in 1647. 


Tre North Carolina State Summer Assembly will 
meet June 18-30, so as to be through in season for an 
excursion to the National at Denver, July 9-12. 


TE convocation of the University of the State of 
New York meets the last of June, so as not to confi ct 
with the meeting of the National at Denver, July 9-12. 


Turse “times” are not alone due to bungling legisla- 
tion. The ordinary thinking of common men is very 
bungling. We are harvesting several crops about this 
time. 


ScHoot laws can do little more than record the prac- 
tices of the most progressive communities. When law 
makers get far ahead of the people a deathly reaction 
sets in. 


Some children can spell any conceivable word without 
any conscious effort in learning, others can spell ordinary 
words that follow a well-defined course, while some very 
bright and scholarly men and women live in constant 
anxiety lest they misspell words, but all people can and 
do learn to spell correctly a few difficult words. Oft- 
times the name of a child is the most difficult word he 
will ever spell, but he early learns it and never forgets it, 
largely because of much practice. Such children require 
much practice upon the most important words they will 
uee in life. 


Tue Harvard Teachers’ Association, whose annual 
meeting and banquet attracted so much atten'ion a year 
ago, will have one of the most valuable educational meet- 
ings ever held on the 9th of March at Seaver Hall, Cam- 
bridge, The day will be given up to the consideration 
of “ Educational Valuer,” and the consideration will be 
by Professor Paul H. Hanus, Miss Annie B. Thompson, 
Professor Woodhull, Professor George H. Brown, Pro- 


fessor Hugo Karl Shilling, Professor W. W. Goodwin, 
and Dr. Frank A. Hill. The after-dinner topic will be 
“ Art,” and the speakers will be Professor Charles Eliot 


Norton and Edwin D Mead. 


BISHOP POTTER’S PRAYER 


It is not often that the JourNat is privileged to record 
what may be jastly called a teacher’s prayer. We think 
it is the first instance in which a prayer, as such, has 
found a place in these colamns. Bishop Potter, at the 
dedication of the new building for the Teachers’ College 
at Morningside Park, offered this prayer : — 


‘* Almighty and everlasting God, who art always more ready to 
hear than we to pray, and art wont to come to us more than 
we desire or deserve, pour down upon these thy servants thy heav- 
enly bonediction; and grant us grace a3 we come into thy presence 
to rejoice most of all in the knowledge of thy trath and io the reve- 
lations of thyself that thou hast made in many ways in all the ages. 
Thou hast taught ue, by thy voice within us, that we are the chil- 
dren of the Eternal Oae; and from day to day in all the history of 
the past, in the voices of the prophets, and in the histories of those 
who have died for the truth, thou hast taught the world that tratb, 
and how to love and revere and follow it. We bless thee for the 
teacher’s vocation, as illustrated in the prop bets of the elder time, 
as illustrated most of all ia Him who took upon himself our nature, 
who was made flash, and walked tha world in our humanity, and 
who taught us by every revelation that greatest trath, the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. We thank thes that in 
all the ages the apostolic succassion of teachers has never failed, 
and that to-day we may coms into thy presence and own thy good- 
ness in having perpetuated this ministry to our fellow-men, and so 
making plain a highway for our God. We ask thy blessing upon 
those, first of all, who have been the benefactors of this institution, 
those few and courageous ones who in many ways have shown their 
faith by their works, and on the foundation of whose love and sac- 
fics this building has been reared We ask thy blessiog upon this 
institution, upon all who shall bs gatherad within it, upon the 
teachers who shall learn here batter to open the way of truth to 
their fellow-men, and to all thosa who in whatsoever way shall 
contribute to the enlargement and maltiplication of this centre of 
life and learning. Ba with every institution of sound learning 
throughout theland. Teach our ralers to follow the trath, and us 
to follow them in the truth.’’ 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The superintendents of the land will meet at Cleve- 
land next week. This will certainly be a great meeting,— 
one of the best, if not the best, ever held in this country. 
Upon the programme are the names of many of the lead- 
ing educators of the country, including Dr. W. T. Harris, 
N. C. Schaeffer, A. S. Draper, E. E. White, Albert 
Bushnell White, Albert P. Marble, P. W. Search, Rich- 
ard G Boone, James L. Hughes, Aaron Gove, Colonel 
F. W. Parker, H. S. Tarbell, W. H. Payne, Sarah L. 
Arnold, Orville T. Dwight, D. L. Kiehle, B. A. Hins- 
dale, ete. The meeting opens Tuesday forenoon, Febru- 
ary 19, and closes Thursday evening. 

New England will probably be more largely repre- 
sented than ever. The superintendents are going very 
largely as a body, on the three o’clock train Monday 
afternoon, February 18th, Fitchburz road, arriving in 
Cleveland on Tuesday morning. At the close of the 
meeting many of them will go to Chicago on a special 
excursion, visiting schools in that vicinity. 

Ohio will make strenuous efforts to have the largest 
representation that any state has ever had at the depart- 
ment. State Superintendent Corson has sent a letter to 
some teacher in every township in the state, urging 
the attendance of superintendents, teachers, and school 
officers. 

Superintendent Jones writes: “You may extend for 
me to the Ohio superintendents the freedom of the public 
schools of the city of Cleveland, and invite them on any 
days of that week to visit freely any of the buildings. 
The public school teachers of Cleveland will keep open 
house for their teacher friends.” 

President Charles F. Thwing, in a letter received at this 
office, says: ‘‘ May I, through you, extend to the superin- 
tendents, principals of high and other schools, and, indeed, 
to all teachers of Ohio the freedom of Western Reserve 
University and of its colleges during the meeting of the 
superintendents in February. The laboratories and libra- 
ries, and all the buildings of Adelbert College and of the 
College for Women, and of the professional schools will 
be open tothem. The university gives the heartiest wel- 
come to all co-workers.” 


A DESERVED VACATION. 


Mr. William E. Sheldon, who has been associated with 
the JourNnAt for more years than any other person, has 
sailed in the Friesland of the Red Star line, with a do. 
lightful party, under the management of Mr. F.C. Clark, 
who chartered the steamer for this cruise in the Mediter. 
ranean, making stops at Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Naples, and Antwerp. They sailed on the 6th 
instant and will retarn April 9. The party consists of 
more than 550 as eminent excursionists as have sailed in 
many a day. Nearly half the party were professional 
men and their families. Mr. Sheldon is no stranger to 
European travel, and has the happy faculty of enjoying 
travel and of making others enjoy it. His eldest daughter, 
who has been a teacher in Armenia for the past eight 
years, will be with him during much of the cruise in the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Sheldon won his spurs in a subur. 
ban high school more than forty yearsago. In the palmy 
ancient days of Newton he was principal of one of the 
leading grammar schools, and went from there to the 
Hancock school, Boston, where he made a national rep- 
utation. In the prime of life he resigned to engage in a 
mercantile enterprise, in which he was not wholly happy. 
It is now twenty years since he connected himself with the 
JOURNAL OF EpucATION and the Primary TEAcuHER 
(which was afterwards merged in the AmERIcAN 
TeacHER). Mr. Sheldon has earned this rest, and his 
friends far and near will join his associates in the Jour- 
NAL office in wishing him a pleasant cruise and a safe 
return. 


MR. SKINNERS ELECTION. 


This appears to be a year of educational wisdom in the 
choice of schoolmen. Last week we recorded the unani- 
mous and enthusiastic choice of Hon. A B. Poland, as 
successor to himself, in New Jersey, and now the domi- 
nant party in New York state has unanimously nomiuated, 
and the legislature has elected, Hon. Charles R. Skinner 
as state superintendent. Mr. Skinner has been assistant 
superintendent under Judge Draper and Mr. Crooker, 
but he has not been an assistant in a merely clerical sense. 
He has always been a man of power and of educational 
leadership. He made his reputation in the state legis- 
lature, went from there to congress, where his command- 
ing presence, level head, and Joyal friendliness added ma- 
terially to the regard in which he was held in circles of 
influence. 

The discriminating genius which has so often charac- 
terized the acts of Jadge Draper led him to select Mr. 
Skinner, whom he made an associate rather than an assist- 
ant, and he always publicly and privately acknowledged 
his large indebtedness to his tireless zeal, administrative 
wisdom, and unswerving loyalty. Mr. Crooker had the 
good sense to so far ignore political ties as to retain Mr. 
Skinner, which, however, was a necessity, and the latter 
showed his sterling, manly qualities by remaining, and, 
without trackling or humiliating himself politically, ad- 
ministered his trust as faithfully and as loyally to Mr. 
Crooker as to Judge Draper, caring infinitely more for 
the interests of the schools than for his own pride and 
prejudice. His reward has come, and the JOURNAL 
prophesies that no political fortunes will disturb the chief 
of the educational system of the Empire state. Let the 
good work go on until every state is non-partisan in 
education. 


=z 


LATIN AND ALGEBRA IN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[The Boston Transcript published waekly, in the Saturday issae, 
a series of articles entitled “ Teaching of To-Day,’’ prepared under 
contract by Professors Munsterberg, Albert Bushnell Hart, Will- 
iam M. Doavis of Harvard, and others. The fourth article in this 
series was by the editor of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. | 

There is a lack of satisfaction with the grammar-schoo! 
course, though there is no open revolt. There are those 
who assert that a change of methods is all that is needed. 

Some affirm that relief can only come through “ en- 
riching” the programme. This may be done throug! 
more of physics, science, and nature; more of English 
language and literature ; the introdaction of algebra and 
geometry, French, German, and Latin. 
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The lack of satisfaction did not originate with element- 
ary school teachers, with parents, or with educational 
philosophers or scientists. It originated with President 
Eliot of Harvard when, about four years ago, with liter- 
ary skill and strategic genius he made the grammar 
echool carry ths opprobrious characterization of marking 
time, dawdling, and stunting the mind, while he glori- 
fied his own attitude by styling it an effort to enrich the 
course of study. To the contrast that his characteriza- 
tion suggested is largely due the attention that has been 
attracted to this movement. He did not speak as a 
teacher of elementary schools, nor from close acquaint- 
ance with their work, as a parent, as a philosopher, or as 
a scientist, but as a college president. It is significant 
that there has been no evidence offered in proof of his 
brilliant indictment. It is equally significant that there 
has been no call for a bill of particulars. To all intents 
and purposes the friends of the grammar school have en- 
tered nolo contendere. As the matter stands the “lack of 
satisfaction’ must be accepted as incidentally confessed 
rather than proven. 

I pass without comment at this time the plea for a 
radical change of method, for the larger introduction of 
science and nature study, of English language and liter- 
ature, and come directly to the enrichment proposed by 
President Eliot. By general consent, geometry has elim- 
inated itself from the discussion, because so much of it 
has crept in through form study and mensaration. The 
modern languages are dropped from the discussion be- 
cause German in Western cities has been such an indif- 
ferent success that no one has chosen to call it up on that 
side, and the rumored failare has been so indefinite that 
no one has cared to appeal thereto 

The army, under the banner of “ enriching the cause,”’ 
takes as its battle line the heroic statement that algebra 
and Latin should be taught in the upper grammar grades. 
The friends of the elementary school have no battle line. 
They are merely skirmishing, trusting to the stray com- 
munications in the daily press of men of other days who 
have strong convictions ; who, with vigorous English, are 
creating popular prejudices in antagonism to Latin, alge- 
bra, and other “ fads” and “ new-fangled notions ”’ that 
threaten to supplant the common branches that were good 
enough for the fathers. 

It would be a misfortune to have such an innovation 
succeed merely because of the happy phrasing of Presi- 
dent Eliot, but it would be a greater misfortune to have 
Latin and algebra raled out by an under-cover campaign, 
supported by appeals to popular prejudices. 

What we want to know is whether Latin and algebra 
would enrich the grammar school course. This is what 
the unprejudiced people wish to know, and they will not 
accept new opinions, but will demand scientific inquiry 
and philosophical judgment. 

The educational work is done in the universities, in 
secondary schooler, and in elementary schools. These will 
be more and more distinct as our ideas clarify themselves. 
The university alone can produce specialists in scholar- 
ship and experts in professional life. The secondary 
schools — which include some colleges — give the classi- 
cal flavor and appreciation of culture and scholarly aspi- 
ration to the people. The secondary school is to be no 
longer a preparatory school. Quite too long has it been 
prostituted by the universities to pure scholastic drudgery. 
This will soon cease. The day of its emancipation is at 
hand. It isto be primarily as much of a fitting school 
for life as the university. 

The elementary school is also as definitely a prepara- 
tion for life as either the secondary school or the univer- 
sity, but from a different standpoint. The beauty of the 
American school is that here there is no discrimination 
between rich and poor, native and foreign born, so far as 
they go in their school course. The elementary school, 
which is focused especially for the great majority of chil- 
dren who will never go any farther, is the best possible 
preparation for the secondary school, and there is no 
better training possible for successfal university specializ- 
ing than the public high schools will give when they are 
absolutely emancipated from the servitude of “ prepara- 
tory” schools. The elementary schools are focused to 
secure individual prosperity, civic effectiveness, and 
ethical culture for all American youth, and the great 
educational issue in America is how to keep all children 
in the elementary schools until the course is completed- 


It is silly to make more talk about illiteracy. There is 
none, north or south, east or west, among those who have 
been born in this country within the past fifteen years. 
The evil is in the leaving of school before the three upper 
grammar grad:s are reached. No child leaves school be- 
fore completing the grammar course without a risk to the 
state and a serious loss to the individual. 

The present discussion relates wholly to the elementary 
work, which is and has been for a quarter of a century 
more satisfactory than that of either the university or 
the secondary schools. But the better is the first to be 
made the best, bence the movement to improve the ele- 
mentary work. 

The effort to make these preparatory to the high 
school will fail before it is attempted. The idea of unify- 
ing the work from the kindergarten to the university in 
the sense that the child should begin his preparation for 
the university in the kindergarten, and that if he never 
enters the former, he must recognize ever after that life 
is a failure, was atill-born. 

There is a movement which aims to strengthen the 
preparation for life or for further study by making the 
thinking more vigorous while adding a little of the «:3- 
thetic to the elementary work. If this is accomplished, it 
will prove one of the most important modifications ever 
attempted. Art is being applied through school decora- 
tions; literature has already lent its halo through the 
reading of genuine classics, and now the issue is ever 
adding the strength of algebra and the “tone” of 
Latin 

Can this be done without serious sacrifices in other 
directions? It is useless to say “yes” or “no” as an 
opinion. It is equally valueless to glorify Latin and 
algebra. On the present basis there can be but one 
answer. If the grammar school is to continue to teach 
as heretofore, if the Latin and algebra are to be taught 
as they have been in the secondary schools, if they are to 
be taught as preparatory to work in the higher grade, 
there is no welcome for them in the elementary school. 

With their coming—or without —there must be a 
classification according to natural ability. It has been 
the one blunder of the elementary school that it has made 
no discrimination of this kind. Without the requisite 
knowledge, there has been no promotion. This has made 
the elementary school the target for much abusive ridi- 
cule. This has led to the Paeblo attempt to individualize 
all the work. 

There is a call for classification, not very sharp, but 
entirely definite. There are in most classes a few chil- 
dren of genius in some branches, and a few absolutely de- 
void of any aptitude for some branch, while the great 
majority have possibilities, but no genius. The work must 
be focused for the ordinary pupils, but sufficiently flexible 
for the genius to conquer all desirable worlds, and for the 
anti-genius, who must get the essentials. 

If algebra is to be required of all pupils, it cannot find 
a permanent place, but if it is to be allowed as a refresh- 
ing recreation for the arithmetical genius, and is to be 
utilized for disciplinary vigor with the ordinary children, 
it will be welcomed and clung to with tenacity. This will 
enrich, will even enable the work of the grade, and be no 
hardship. There is nothing in the algebraic processes or 
in the philosophy of the problems that cannot be profit- 
ably enjoyed by the ordinary grammar school pupil of the 
higher classes, but he mast not be expected to study al- 
gebra as a science, learning definitions, etc. It must 
come as abstract, beautified, or artistic arithmetic; as a 


game of numbers. It should be a privilege to be earned J 


and never to be denied those who have earned it. 

Latin from the old-time standpoint of eternal drill on 
declensions and conjagations and the memorizing of “ ex- 
ceptions ” will find no place in the grammar schools, but 
if it can come with its modern flavor, with the reading of 
simple Latin paragraphs, with correct pronanciation, 
with the translation through the referenee to a usable 
Latin grammar and lexicon, with a few memorized de- 
clensions and conjugations, it will be more than welcome. 
All this should be a privilege for those who have a taste 
for language, and have earned the laxury of this higher 
study. 

What will be the effect upon the teachers? It is un- 
questionably true that not a little of the under-cover 
opposition arises from a fear that the introduction of 
Latin will make it probable that only college men and 


women will be employed in this grade. It is equally true 
that some of the advocates are inspired by the delusive 
hope that with its introduction must come a new field for 
college graduates. The fear of the one is needless, the 
hope of the other groundless. 

It will take something more than this to bring any con- 
siderable number of college men and women into the 
elementary school work. The normal schools will con- 
tinue for a long time to furnish the best teachers for the 
grammar school. College men and women who, for any 
cause, teach will seek secondary schools or superintend- 
encies. Take Boston as an example. Practically every 
college man who has accepted a sub-mastership in recent 
years has secured a transfer to the Latin school or Eng- 
lish high. However loyal he may be to the elementary 
school, he soon seeks the lighter hours and larger pay of 
the high school. There are exceptions sufficient to prove 
the rule, but any college graduate in these days, if he 
is classically or scholastically inclined, will not remain 
long as a grammar school teacher. The same is true of 
the college women. If Latin can only be taught by col- 
lege graduates, it will not be taught in the elementary 
grade. But it is not to be so taught. There are prac- 
tically no grammar schools in which the principal or 
assistant has not in high school or academy studied Latin 
enough to teach more than will be required in this grade. 
There would seem to be no reason why Latin and algebra 
cannot be profitably and enjoyable studied by the larger 
part of any upper class in the grammar school, and there 
is no reason why the teachers in the service cannot do the 
required teaching advantageously. The only need is for 
a sufficiently long and varied experiment to show what 
the practical effect will be upon the class as a whole, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
Chicago schools cost $7,907,000. 
Oberlin numbers 1,335 stndents, which means 1,500 for the year. 


The New York Teachers’ Matual Benefit Association has 2,051 
members. 


Princeton makes more of Washington’s birthday celebrations 
than any other college in the country. 


Los Angeles has forty-eight public kindergarten teachers and a 
supervisor, costing in all $2,420 per month. : 

Yale is proud of having secured the services of ex-Minister Ed- 
ward J. Phelps as Kent professor in the law school. 


Professor George H. Palmer of Harvard and his wife, — Alice 
Freeman Palmer,— will spend the coming year abroad. 


No one can enter a Massachusetts normal school who is not a 
graduate of a high school, unless he has its equivalent in education 
and training. 

The School Bulletin of Syracuse published a very fall report of 
the commissioners’ meeting at Oneonta. Such issues make any 
publication valuable. 

The Chautauguan magazine has developed a surprising power of 
making itself usefal to all readers. It is one of the best magazines 
for the school ever published. 

The echool board of Minneapolis did itself credit in the reéleo- 
tion for a term of three years of Superintendent C. M. Jordan at a 
salary of $4000. This was dove in no half-hearted way, but was 
emphasized with the following resolution : — 


Satisfied that our schools have made steady progress under the 
direction of the present superintendent, C. M. Jordan, the board of 
— approving of his wise and economical management, do 

ereby 

Resolve, That we hereby express our appreciation of his efficient 
services and our confidence in hia ability to maintain the present 
bigh standard of schools, and to assure him of our support in all 
‘ fforts to further increase their usefulness and promote thir effi- 

jency ; 
Resolved, also, That these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
nutes of the board, and a copy of the same be furnished to Mr. 


On June 27, 1895, examinations for admission to the janior class 
of Yale will be held, for the first time outside of New Haven, in 
the following places: Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Milwaukee, New York city, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisoo, Ta- 
coma, and Washington, D. C. 

The JOURNAL presents its readers this week with a fine like- 
ness of Mr. Moses Merrill, principal of the Boston Latin school. 
Mr. Merrill is not only the senior high school principal in service, 
—having begun teaching in the Latin school twenty-seven years 
ago, — but his rank in scholarship, in professional attainments, 
and his influence aa a citizen place him among the leading lawyers, 
physicians, and clergymen of the city. The Latin echool is prob- 
ably the most deservedly eminent classical school in America, and 
its preéminence is due largely to the worth and work of Mr. Mer- 
rill. The popular enthusiasm over, and the public confidence in, 
Mr. Merrill more nearly approach that of the great classic teachers 
of other days than that experienced by any other New England 
educator. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tae Growrs oF THE IpyLLs oF THE Kina. By Rich- 
ard Jones, Ph.D., Swarthmore College. Extra cloth, 161 pp. 
Price. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Growth is nowhere more fascinating than in the case of literature, 
— poem, & prvse masterpiece. The growth of epics, of idylls, 
off ar opportunities for peculiarly interesting studies in social and 
literary growth. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylis of the King ”’ afford an un- 
parallaled opportunity for the study of the growth of an English 
classic. This is unquestionably the noblest creation of Lord 
Tennyson’s genius, and upon the ‘‘ Idylls’’ must his fame perma- 
nently rest. There is not wanting eminent authority for the 
yy that this is the greatest poetical creation of the centary. 

n 1859 Gladstone declared it ‘‘ unmatched throughout the circle 
of English literatare.’’ 

Homer did not invent the material ont of which he created the 
“ Tliad and the Odyssey,’’ nor Goethe that of which he created 
** Faast’’; no more did Tennyson invent the mass of legend which 
centred finally aboat King Arthur. Tas subdjsct matter used by 
the laureate has been the theme of myriad madiwval poems. Ar- 
thar’s victory at Mount Badan about 516 A. D. is mentioned by 
Gildas before 600, and by Nennias before 900. The Arthar 
legends were ‘‘ radiantly’’ set forth by Gaoffcey of Monmouth in 
1132-5. From Geoffrey it was enlarged upon in Franca and Gar- 
many. Dr. Jones makes an exhaustive stady to show that Tenny- 
son’s ideal king is not the Arthur of Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’ Arthur ”’ 

Tennyson’s first issue of the “ Idylis’’ was in 1842. Ia 1857 
and in 1859, they reappeared with variations and improvements. 
In 1842 he styled it ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” in 1857, ‘* Eaid and 
Nimué’’; in 1859, ‘‘ The Idylls of the King’’; in 1869, ‘* The 
Holy Grail, and Other Poems’; in 1871, “ The Last Tourna- 
ment’’; in 1872, “ Gareth and Lynette’’; in 1885, ‘‘ Bolin and 
Bolan.’”’ 

This is the table of contents of the ‘‘ Idylls of the King’’ as now 
published, with the dates of publication in bracketa: Dadication 

1864], The Coming of Arthar [1869], Gareth and Lynette [1872], 
ne Marriaze of Geraint [1857], Bolin and Bolan [1885], Merlin 
and Vivien [1857], Lancelot and Elaine [1859], The Holy Grail 

[1869], Pelleas and Ectarre [1869], The Last T'ournament [1871], 

a [1859], The Passiog of Arthur [1869], To the Queen 


Once of the most fascinating features of the work of Dr. Jones 

is the changes in handreds of lines. Here is a good example: 
Like one who tries new ice if it will bear [1842]. 
Like one who tries old ice if it will bear [1857]. 
Like him who tries the bridge he fears may fail [1859]. 

Again: 

A wretched insult on you, dumbly shrieks [1857]. 
A wretched insult on you, dumbly speaks. 
Again: 
Bared the column of his knotted throat. 
Bared the knotted column of his throat. 
Again: 
The massive heroic of his square breast. 
The massive square of his heroic breast. 
Again: 
Had wedded Enid [1857]. 
Had married Enid (1859]. 
Again: 
To cleanse this common shore [1857]. 
To cleanse this common sewer [1852]. 
Again: 
At this he snatched his great limbs from the bed [1857]. 
At this he hurl’d his huge limbs out of bed [1859]. 
Again: 
Sat riveting a skul!-cap on his knee [1857]. 
Sat riveting a helmet on his knee [1859]. 
Again: 
Of intermitted custom [1857], 
Ot intermitted usage (1873). 
Again: 
Prove that force in her [1857]. 
Prove such force in her (1859). 
In diffsrent editions he changes slip to slide, stabling to stalling, 
ou need not to nor need you, which to whom, I have not to I scarce 
ve, dank to brink, flowed to came, costliest to foreign, pretty to 
burom, unsoldered to .unmortised, separate to sundered, wound to 
blew, wi/d to loud. heralds to trumpets, etc. 

Of course, the greater changes, to which no adequate reference 
could here be made, are of much higher interest. Io 112 instances 
he changes the pronoun from the ordinary to the archaic form. This 
study of the bent of Tennyson’s mind in nearly half a century is of 
great interest. 


Lirerary AND Socrat Essays. By George William 
Cartis, New York: Harper & Biothers. 293 pp. $250. 
This volume is, perbaps, another sign that we are not to have, 

yet awhile, a complete and uniform edition of Mr. Curtis’ various 

writings. The publishers must, of course, wait for the demand, 
which must come sooner or later. But perhaps the great trouble 
is, that such an edition as Harpers would wish to provide would 
have to be complete. George William Curtis lived so long, and he 
began to write things which are still worth reading — the larger 

half of the essays in this latest selection are dated between 1853 

and 1857 — and there is #0 very little of all the essays, speeches, 

sketches, books, or anything else which he wrote which could possibly 
be left out, either on account of their qaality or their subject, that an 
edition of Mr. Curtis’ writings would be a serious undertaking. 

So we will hope for a regular recurrence of a new volume of the 

essays, each more welcome because we are already familiar with 

those which have preceded. 

There are few Americans, and there are almost no cultured people, 
who ean afford to be unfamiliar with George William Curtis, Mr. 
Cart is represented in a most concrete form most of the qualities which 
American manhood confessedly needs, in order to attain to its ideal, 
and he possessed all, perhaps, of the best qualities of American in- 
tellec'ual, cultured, public-epirited activity. Best of all, perhaps, 
his influence on the future seems destined to be even greater than 
that which he exerted during the half century of his active life. 
There is hardly a thing from his pen which one reads with a feel- 
ing that it is being perused becense Mr. Curtis wrote it. Whatever 
he said or wrote was a part of himself, with his life and character 
embodied in it. This is why everything which he wrote makes the 
reader turn again to life and activity with redoubled pleasure in its 
Opportunities, and renewed determination to possess a broader cul- 
ture, to enter more fully into every duty of life and citizenship, 
and to be in every way a better man or woman. 


SHetpon’s Lanauage Series. In two books. “ Pri- 
mary Language Lessons.’’ Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 38 cents. 
Advanced Langaage Lessons, Grammar, and Composition.”’ 
Cloth. 372 pp. Price, 62 cents. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Economy of effort’’ is the motto of this two-part course in 
guage, grammar, and composition. The plan is new without 


being cranky, it respects everything good in the past without being 
bound to what has been becanee it has been. There is @ vein of 
independence in the aathorship that is eure to be admired. The 
authors have profound reverence for good English as the best 
teacher of the art of speaking and writing well. They appreciate 
the importance of overcoming the mechanical difficulties in the 
child’s way; the necessity of talking and writing much, easily and 
naturally; the indispensableness of having something to say when 
he attempts to say it. 

The first lesson ‘‘ means business,’ and yet it is simple enough 
for first work. Itis based ona picture that is action, —a ran- 
ning boy, flying kite, sporting dog, and blown off hat. Rarely is 
so much action expressed in a single picture. From this comes 
much material, suggestion, and inspiration for talking and writing. 

The work changes to a few four-line stanzas for memorizing, and 
of this grows some good thoaght-getting. A second picture, sug- 
gesting action, leads to commands and exclamations. Thus the 
book goes from pictures to literatare with questions and exercises, 
by means of which abundant practice is given in all the technical 
points of good writing. It isan attractive book and as useful as 
attractive. It is eure to be appreciated. 

The ‘‘ Advanced Language L2aaons’’ does not attempt to do the 
work over again, but teaches grammar by training in appreciation 
of correct, graceful, forceful English; by the good use of language 
in every class of phrase and sentenca in which it is easy to go 
wrong. The facts of the old-time grammar are respected, but 
they are thought to be for use and not for abuse. Both books 
please us greatly becanse of the way in which the important phase 
of school life is treated, its sense and science, its method and 
purpose. 


SELECTIONS FROM CaILD Lire IN Poetry. Edited by 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Riverside Literature Series, Nambers 
70 and 71. . 

Tae Manse anp A Few Mossgs. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. With an Introduction and Notes. Namber 69 

Tue Deserted Tot TRAVELER, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Oliver Goldsmith. With a Biographical Sketch, 
Introduction, and Notes. Namber 68. All the above in paper. 
Price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

This Riverside Literature Series has sustained its reputation 
through the entire seventv-one numbers. There areno weak places 
and there has been no padding. It is more and more apparent that 
this house of American classics has purposed to give the schools, 
at a merely nominal price, in usable form, the wealth of English 
literature, not only from the British writers, but from their own 
carefully guarded copyright authors. The type and print is equal 
to their high-priced editions, and the paper far above what one 
would expect from such an edition. 


Our Notions or Numser AND Space. By Herbert 
pong assisted by William E. Parsons. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
pp. 

To many readers of the psychologies, who understand the theo- 
rists about apperception and attention, but who are not so sure 
that they comprehend the contribution which the experimentalists 
in the line of physiological psychology are making to the advance- 
ment of the whole eubject, this volame by Dr. Nichole will offer 
interesting evidence, as well as food for reflaction. He takes as 
his thesis the belief that our brain habits, with the modes of thought 
and of judgment dependent thereon, are morphological resultants 
of definite past experiences,— our experiences and those of our an- 
cestors. Each limited experience does its share toward fixing a 
limited babit. The experiences moat common to our various regions 
of skin differ widely from one another, and our habits of judg- 
ment, based on these ssveral avenues of experience, ought, when 
compared with each other, to betray permanent characteristics run- 
ning parallel with the local differences of anatomy, of fanetion, 
and of experience, which give rise to them, and in which they are 
rooted. This thesis he endeavored to prove last winter, by the aid 
of a series of eight experiments, the results of which were care- 
fully recorded, analyzed, and considered. The results are set forth 
in this easay, and are summarized in a series of 109 points or laws, 
which have been deduced from the study of the facts brought out 
by the experiments. Dr. Nichola must be accorded the credit 
which always comes to any one who investigates a field of knowl- 
edge, however limited, so thoroughly that it will, doubtless, never 
need to be again traversed. 


Hieuer By George Lilley, LL. D. Boston: 


Silver, Bardett, & Co. Cloth. 504 pp. 
This text-book is prepared exclusively for preparatory schools. 


One of the great advantages of the talk on introducing algebra to 
the grammar echools is that it eliminates the distinctively elemen- 
tary features of algebra from the preparatory school text-book ; 
in cons: quence of which, these latter books are enlarged and made 
more distinctively mathematical. While adapted for preparatory 
work, this book does not assome that the pupil must necessarily un- 
derstand the subject in the elementary school; but presents the ele- 
mentary work on the assumption that the student has sufficient 
matority and familiarity with school work to proceed directly and 
intelligently with the learning of the principles involved in the use 
of algebraic quantities. Some of the most striking features of the 
book are the methods by which algebraic processes, or processes 
with algebraic numbers, are il ustrated by diagrams, on the ssme 
principle as have been procseses with arithmetical numbers. The 
book has individuality, method, and vigor of presentation. 


Ecteotsc Cuassics. Shakespeare’s “ A Mid- 
Sammer Night’s Dream ”’ (boards, 20 cents) ; Macaulay’s ‘‘ Kasay 
on John Milton’’ (boards, 20 conte); Milton’s ‘* L’allegro,”’ 
Penseroso,’’? ‘* Comus,’’ Lycidas’’ (‘he four in one vol- 
ume, boards, price, 20 cents) ; George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner’’ 
(boards; 208 pp.; price, 30 cents). New York: American Book 
Company. 

These masterpieces are here prepared io highly-attrastive and 
usable form for a mere trifle. There are biographical and descrip- 
tive introductions, all that can be desired. The series now contains, 
in addition to those here announced, Macaulay’s essays on ‘' Chat- 
ham and ‘‘ Addison’’; Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of a Traveller” and 
‘© Sketch Book’’; ‘‘ The De Coverley Papers,’’ “ Julius Cwsar,” 
Twelfth Night,’’ ‘* Merchant of Venice’’; Scott’s ‘* Marmion,”’ 
“ Lady of the Lake,’’ Ivanhoe,’’ *‘ The Abbot,’”’ Woodatock ”’ ; 
Emerson’s ‘‘ American Scholar,’’ ‘‘ Self-Reliance,’ and ‘‘ Com- 
pensation.’’ 


TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. From the French of Alphonse 
Daudet. New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 235 
pp. 534 x 334. 
This Haady Volame Classic is a most charming edition of Danu- 

det’s delightfal account of the adventures of the immortal Tartarin 

and his brethren of the Alpine Club. Like the other volames of 
this series which Messrs. Crowell & Co. are preparing for book- 
buyers who wish a dainty gift or a handy volume for the pocket or the 
easy chair, this edition of Tartarin is manufactured in the best of style, 
for which John Wilson’s University Press, Cambridge, is responsible. 

The printing, binding, illustrating, all are in evidence for the per- 

fect taste, backed by ample resources, for which the publishers 

have gained so enviable a reputation. The series ia issued ina 
number of styles, to meet the wants of the various buyers, at prices 
ranging from seventy-five cents to $2.25. 


By Amos M. 
53 pp. Price, 


Forty Lessons 1n Cray 
Kellogg. New York: E. L. Kallogg & Co. 
30 cente. 

Mr. Kellogg, out of prolonged experience in educational editorial 
life, has prepared a usable, every way helpfal book for teachers of 
primary echools. He believes it useless to attempt this work with- 
out a reasonable kit of tools, six of which he illustrates and explains 
their use. He gives much less attention to the psychology, phi- 
losophy and theory of the subject than to explicit directions and 
abundant illustration of things to be made. The variety of articles 
is unusual, embracing the cone, English walnut, candle-holder, 
bird’s nest, mice, calla leaf and lily, toad-stool, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*‘ THe DEvIL’s PLAYGROUND. By John Mackie. Price, 75 cents. 
New Vork: F. A. Stokes Company. 

SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS. By Paul Bercy.——L’ART D’IN- 
TERESSER EN CLASSE.—CONTES, FABLES.—— ANECDOTES. By 
Victor ,F. Bernard. Price, 30 cents. PRELIMINARY FRENCH 
DRILL. By “ Veteran.’’ Price, 50 cents.——LECTURES FACILEs By 
Paul .Bercy. MME. BECK’s FRENCH VERB FORM. Price, 50 cents. 
Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 

ROBERT H. HATCH's RECITALS. Price, 30 cents. —— DFFECTIVE 
SPEECH AND DEAFNESS. By Lillie Eginton Warren. Priee, $1.00. 
——PANTOMIMES. By Mary Tucker Magill. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Edgar 8. Werner. 
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A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY 


OF COMMON PLANTS, 


According to the Laboratory Method. 
By VOLNEY M. SPALDING, Professor of Botany in the University of Michigan. 


ROFESSOR SPALDING’S Introduction to Botany is based upon the fundamental principles of the labo- 
ratory method. ‘The student’s interest is aroused by pertinent questions ; his observa ion is directed to 


critical comparison. 
from seed to fruition. 


book his guide. 


The botany follows the life of the plant according to the laws of its development 
It then proceeds to the major classification of plant life, phanogams, creptogams, etc., 
and finally to the collocation of the more familiar families. 
The text-book suggests the method, and the pupil draws his own inferences. 


In every part the pupil is the investigator, the text- 
The book is one 


to introduce the pupil to the truly scientific method of study, and at the same time to direct that study logically 
and definitely to observations quite within the sphere of his comprehension. 


GEORGE L. CHANDLER, Zeacher of Science, High School, 
Newton, Mass.: The plan is the right one,—a laboratory 
manual, with enough collateral information. The attention 
paid to the physiology of plants is a very valuable feature. 
It is high time that mere classification ceased to occupy the 
whole field, and the method of treatment of this latter topic 
is a very happy one. (Fanuary 8, 1894.) 


D. M. COLE, Jeacher of Sciences, High School, West- 
field, Mass.: A careful examination of the book satisfies 
me that it is the best thing of the kind yet published. It 


318 pages. 


Cloth. 


fills a long-felt want in the way of a practical guide for 
laboratory work in botany. (February 8, 1894.) 

W. H. SHERZER, Natura’ Science, State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.: The book marks a distinct advance in 
the subject, and will give to it a disciplinary value and an 
interest not possible under the old methods. 

CHARLES E. Bessey, Professor of Botany, University 
of Nebraska, and State Botanist; Its use in the high and 
other preparatory schools will do much to raise the 
standard of botanical preparation. 


80 cents. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Co.’s New Books. 


Just Ready. An Important Volume by Prof. J. MARK BALDWIN of Princeton. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race: 


METHODS AND PROCESSES. 
Svo, Cloth. $3.50, net. 

A contribution to genetic and comparative psychology. It deals in detail with the child’s mental growth, and 
with questions concerning the nature and capacities of the animal mind. Special treatment is given to the problem 
of the origin of the mental faculties, such as Attention, Memory, etc. Although the book is mainly scientific in its 
method and results, the author hopes to interest teachers of a psychological turn by such chapters as “ Educational 
Bearings of Imitation,” “ Social Suggestions,” etc. 


Annotated Editions for Students of Literature. 


ENGLISH-:— Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, or What You|/ FRENCH: — Moliére’s Le Misanthrope. With Introduc- 
Will. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by tion and Notes, by E.G. W. Braunno.tz, Ph.D. Price, 
A. Witson Verity, M.A. Price, 40 cents, net. 60 cents, net. 
Scott's Marmion. A Tale of Flodden Field. Edited, with Souvestre’s Le Serf; Le Chevrier de Lorraine. Deux 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by J. Howarp B. MAsteEr- Contes par Emite Sovuvestre. Edited, with Introduction 
MAN, B.A. Price, 60 cents, net. . and Notes, by Artuur R. Roprs, M.A. Price, 50 cents, net. 
GERMAN: — Hacklinder’s Der Geheime Agent. Edited,| @RREK :— Demosthenes. The Philippics of Demosthe- 
with an Introduction and Notes, by E. L. Mitner-Barry,| nes. I.—III. School Edition, with Notes extracted from 
M.A. Price, 90 cents, net. the larger work, by Evetyn Axsort, M.A., LL.D., and P. E. 
Riehl’s Die Ganerben; Die Gerechtigkeit Gottes. Matuerson, M.A. Price, 80 cents, net. 
Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by H. J. H , . . 
omer’s Odyssey, Books XIII.—XVIII.With Introduction 
Pee, net, Notes, etc., by W. W. Merry, D.D. Price, 90 cents, net. 
LATIN : — Cicero's Pro [ilone. Edited for Schools and Col-- Previously published by the same editor, Books I. and II, 
leges, by Jauzs 8. Rerp, Litt.D. Price, 60 cents, net. each, 40 cents, net ; Books VII.—XII., 80 cents, net’; Books 
Virgil. Opera Omnia. Recensuerunt T. 1. Parition, A.M., I.—XIL., $1.10, net ; Books XIII.—XXIV., $1.10, net ; com- 
et A. E. Haiagu, A.M. Price, $1.25, net. | plete in one volume, $2.00, net. 


reference Books and Library Editions. 


HAMMOND :—The Political Institutions of the Ancient}; ARISTOTLE :—The Politics of Aristotle. Books I.—V. 
Greeks. By Basit Epwarp Hammonp, Fellow and Lectures, A Revised Text, with Introduction, Analysis, and Commen- 
on Lecturer in His- tary, by Franz Susemint, Professor in Greifswald, and R. D. 

Hicks, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. S8vo. Price, 

BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, New Volume. 6.00, net. 

ee eee C an Penne The Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. With a Critical 

7 ee ae Text and a Translation of the Poetics, by S. H. Bur 
Rosert Burn, M.A., author of “ Rome and the Campagna,” th f E 
“Old Rome,” “ Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art,” 
ete. 12mo, Price, $2.25. 8vo. Price, $3.25, net. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
Mythology, Religion, Literature, and Art. From the German of Dr. Oskar Sryrrert. Revised and edited, with additions, 
by the late Prof. Henry Nettleship, M. A., and J. E. Sandys, Litt. D. With over 450 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, ev. . 
‘The work is a most valuable one. Besides separate articles on Greek and Roman divinities, and on the lives and works of the philosophers, the 
historians, the orators, the poets, and the artists of Greece and Rome, it gives a general and comprehensive view of such subjects as Greek and Roman 
religion, philosophy, history, rhetoric, literature, architecture, painting, sculpture, music, and the drama. In like manner, in the department of antiquities, 
besides separate treatment of subordinate details, it deals with important topics, such as the Boule and Ecc'esia, the comitia and the senate, commerce 
and war, the houses, the ships, the temple, and the theatres of the ancients. In the present edition there are important revisions and corrections by Dr, 
Sandys, the more considerable changes being in the articles on comitia, music, and theatre. The estimates formerly made of English equivalents for 
Roman money have been considered and revised. For popular use and for convenient reference in our schools and colleges, the work is one of great 
value.”’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A Timely and Practical Work on the Currency. 
Europe and America. Sources of the Constitution of the United HONEST MONEY. 
By CHARLES BorGEAUD. Translated by C. D. Hazen, States. a 
Professor of History in Smith College. With an In-|CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO CoLONIAL AND ENGLISH By ARTHUR I. FonDA. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


A A HIsToryY. 
troduction by J. M. VincENT, Johns Hopkins Univer- By C. Evis Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L,, F.S.A.(Edin.) New A work dealing ina rational and common sense way 
with the requirements of an honest money, criticiz~ 


sity. Extra crown 8vo, cloth. edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, met. 
ing the merits and defects of various changes pro- 


Without intending to write a'constitutional history. nor yet a com- , a ee 
plete exposition of the government of each of these countries, yet by Now in its Fourth Edition. f A . 
his vigorous sketches the author has scceeded in giving the reader P posed for its betterment ; with an outline of a new 
clear views of the origin, growth, and present status of The United States. 

overnment in them all, witzerland he is able to write as a na- ‘ 2. fe) - 
live, of France as a long resident and close observer, while of the o AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL History, 1492-1871. Pei "Pes q 
history of America he displays an intimate knowledge of which mavy | By GoLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. With map. Large 12mo, $2. ments and meet existing faults. 


4 Dative student might well be envious. 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management. 
By JOSEPH LANDON, F.G.S., author of “ School Management.” 12mo, Pages 462. $1.60, net. 


Intended to present the broader outlines and essential characteristics of the teacher’s work; more especially the theory of oral teaching, the preparation of lessons, the use of 
teaching devices, class management, and the various methods of carrying on instruction in those branches of knowledge which are commonly taught in schools. 

‘One of the most practicable of books for a teacher’s use. Having been connected for nearly a q‘ar- ** A useful book, well thought out, solid and methodical from cover to cover. The author adheres to 
ter of a century with o walnlag college as lecturer on s*hool management, the author has had long ex- | the tradition in inciuding “principles” as well as ‘‘ practice,” but, as he frankly tells us, the book treats 
perience in the subjects of which he treats. What are the requirements and acquirements of a good | the subject ** on the art side rather than on the scientific side.” sothat it may be of as thoroughly practi- 
teacher, what is meant by teaching, what is meant by a lesson, teaching devices, and detailed plans of les- | cal and useful a character as possible, Still the underlying science has been carefully kept in mind. The 
Sons, methods in instruction and in class management, are among the topics treated, and all are soclearly | art of the experienced teacher—and of the experienced teacher of teachers—is apparent in the minuteness 
presented that the reader can readily reduce them to daily practice.”—The Chautauquan. of the discussion, and in the detail with which the analysis is carried out.”—The Dial. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PuBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ent are requested to send 
contributions, not necessarily 
direct any corre- 


(Contributors and querists of this d 
their correct names and addresses wit. 
for use, but that we may know to whom to 
spondence.1 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The annual report of President Angell of the University of 
Michigan is especially interesting, on account of the illustrations 
which it affords of the different conditions under which the state 
universities of the West have to carry on their work, when com- 
pared with the Eastern institations or the newer private establish- 
ments at Chicago and Starford. Michigan has done ite full share 
and more in the-work of advancing the standards of higher educa- 
tion, and in increasing the popular interest in the highest education. 
But Michigan is a state institution, and it draws its support 
primarily from the state treasury. Every taxpayer in the state 
contributes to the university fands, and thus has a close personal 
interest in its work. Inevitably, this acta to decrease the feeling of 
responsibility among men of wealth, upon whom the private ani- 
versities have to rely for every extension of their equipment. If 
those state universities, which are so fortunate as to maintain 
the highest scholastic standards and the consequent rank among 
the higher educational institutions of the country as a whole, in ad- 
dition to the close connection with the public secondary schools of 
all sorts which is required of a state institution, can establish and 
foster among their alumni the spirit of responsibility for the pro- 
vision of experimental equipment, that which has not established 
ita full right to a place in the curriculum, and for the maintenance 
of scholarships and fellowships, the partiality of which must pre- 
vent the state from establishing them, the futu‘e of American 
higher education would seem to be assured. 

President Angell’s report for 1894 shows a total registration in 
the various departments of the university of 2,659 persons, of whom 
552 were women. The number of women in attendance has de- 
clined somewhat, but this is undoubtedly to be attributed to the 
financial disturbances of the last two years, and is only a momen- 
tary check, which can have only a slight inflaence upon the great 
coeducational movement, in which Michigan has played so great 
& part. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 


No more interesting study to the children can be found in the 
common school curriculum than geography. It includes a little of 
all the sciences from geology to astronomy. But at the present 
day it would appear to be taught in as faulty a manner as any study 
could well be taught. Asa matter of fact, America has done but 
little, relatively, to improve either our knowledge of the science, or 
our methods of teaching it. Ritter and Gayot are still the stand- 
ards of our geographical knowledge. Davis and Shaler at Harvard, 
Salisbury and Chamberlain at Chicago, and Powell and his assist- 
ants at Washington have done much and now promise far more 
for the future; but we have not by any means kept pace with the 
times upon the subject. Itis true our later and latest text-books 
have made a beginning and Colonel Parker, Mr. King, and others 
have given some valuable teachers’ aids, but the lamentable igno- 
rance of geographical knowledge on the part of the teachers of 
America at large is not their fault, but their misfortane. Harvard 
and Chicago Universities have made a beginning which promises 
good results at an early day. The government at Washington is 
doing a very important work in furnishing the best material for a 
topographical knowledge of our own ccuntry. 

Bat I took up my pen only to call attention to the leading article 
in the November number of the School Review, by Professor W. 
. M. Davisof Harvard, upon ‘‘ Meteorology in the Schools,’’ Pro« 


fessor Davis truly says that ‘the geographical course in the grammar 
schools may be greatly enriched by the introduction of weather 
maps as a basis for inductive study.” He tells the teachers how 
they may secare these maps. I would also call attention to two 
pamphlets by Professor Davis lately published by the Publication 
Agent, Harvard University, Cambridge, on “ Geographical Illus- 
trations’ and ‘‘ List of Lantern Slides.’’ Price, ten cents each. 
Teachers will also do well to get a copy of Professor Davis’ 
“ Elementary Meteorology,’’ published by Ginn & Co. 
Hyde Park, Mass. WituiaM A. Mowry. 


THE FIRST TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The first temperance society in the United States was formed 

among the Indians, as appears from the following letter : — 
ALLEGHERY, March 13th, 1737. 

This day we held a council, and it is agreed by the Sheynars in 
general that whatever rum is in our towns shall be broken and 
spilled and not drank, and whoever shall bring any rum, or any 
sort of strovg liquors, into our towns, Indian or white man, let it 
be more or lees, it shall be all broken and spilled in the presence of 
the whole towns, wheresoever it is brought, and four men are ap- 
pointed for every town to see that there is no ram or strong liquor 
brought into our towns, and to have it for the term of four years 


from date 
(Signed) LAYPAREAWAH, Ophesas’ son ; 


NEWCHUOWNER, Deputy King; 
CoYEACOLINNE, Chief Council, 
and ninety-seven others. 


This resolution, with a long letter, was sent to Thomas Penn and 
James Logan, in which the Iodians complain of the miseries that 
the rum traffic has brought into their towns, and their determina- 
tion to put a atop to it.— National Educator. 


ACCEDE AND SUCCEED. 


— Please tell me about the use of the words accede and succeed. 


A. S. Hill, in hia *‘ Foundations of Rhetoric,’’ says the following 
sentence is incorrect: “A short time before he had acceded to the 
paternal estate.’’ 

Genung, in his ‘‘ Outlines of Rhetoric,”’ says: ‘‘ Accede, not to be 
used for szcceed, as in ‘ acceded to a large estate.’ ’’ 

In the Century Dictionary I find the following definition: ‘' Ac- 
cede, assent, consent, agree, approve ; to come as into union or pos- 
session; now used chiefly of attainment to a possession, cflice, or 
dignity; as ‘he acceded to the estate on his majority; the house of 
Hanover acceded to the English throne in 1714.'”’ A. B. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE’S IMPRESSIONS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


Dr. Conan Doyle’s impressions of nine weeks’ travel in the 
United States, as extracted from him by able interviewers on the 
eve of his departure, made a column or two of interesting talk. 
He liked Philadelphia in spite of ite city buildings, and happening 
to be there the night of the Princeton-Pennsylvania football game, 
he was surprised not to find it the slow place he had heard it called. 
He liked American railroads, but jastly condemned our national 
system of overheating cars. He found Washington interesting, but 
omitted to call on the president, to whom he had letters, because it 
was the day after election. As if the president would not have 
been glad on that day to see any visitor who could change the sub- 
ject of conversation! He liked American clubs, and disliked the 
American fashion of stand-up drinks in saloons. He liked the 
elevated roads in New York, but complained, strange to say, that 
our metropolis was not so ¢ffectually noisy as London. He uap- 
proved of the exhibition of the American girl at the horse show in 
New York. He thought well of American hotels, though he found 
the servants in them slow, and our tipping system somewhat mora 


costly than that in England. New York policemen he thonght f,, 


too despotic, and Chicago street cars very much too crowded. Next 
to Philadelphia, he liked Indianapolis, from which it is natural to 
infer that while there he must have met Riley, the good Hoosier 
poet. He did not see the Yale Harvard football game, and did 
not say how it compared with his notion of Iroquois warfare as de. 


scribed in The Refagees.’’ 

Dr. Doyle left very agreeable impressions behind him asa modest 
companionable, and entertaining British story-teller.— 
Weekly. 

—o— 
A PARABLE. 


A certain man once won a great reputation as a teacher of read. 
ing. He trained the children from the beginning. Parents and 
friends marveled at the reeults as he showed off the little doar, 
In order to learn to read English, they were taught by a good, 
modern method; they learned the dsaf and dumb alphabet; the 
mysteries of shorthand were required of their undeveloped minds; 
and Latin and Greek were a part of their curriculum. Aa the 
public listened at times to these javenile sages as they learnedly 
repeated sentences in the dead languages, swiftly copied or read 
the phonetic hieroglyphics, and readily shouted ont the sentences 
as they were spelled to them in hand signs by their teacher, great 
was the applause. Great, also, was the praise obtained by their 
teacher, who taught them all these things that they might learn to 
read English. And could they read? They could. 

But could they not have read better if they had omitted four. 
fifths of their work and stuck to the method that they would age 
after leaving school ? Before you answer, consider that their ex. 
perience is duplicated by that of a large majority of the children 
who learn to sing in the public schools. WILuiAM H. Huss. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


I have read the book 
Bos, 


— Please locate for me ‘' Bob Acres.’’ 
that creates him, but canrot recall it. 


See Sheridan’s ‘‘ The Rivals ’’ for Bob Acres. 


— Is Abington merely a euphonious word like Arlington, or has 
it an origin. ABINGTON. 


There was a famous Mrs. Abington, born in 1737, from whom 
the name may have come. 


— What was the ‘‘ ochrana’”’ which the new czar of Russia has 
abolished, and the abolition of which is said to gratify the -— 


The ochrana is the posting of gendarmes and police at intervals 
of a few paces on either side of the entira route along which the 
emperor either drives in his carriage, rides on horseback, or travels 
by train. 


— Ina recent ‘* This and That,’’ you say that Mr. Homphry 
Ward is to make a lecture tour of the United States. What is 
the subject, or subjects, upon which he lectures ? M. E. B. 


Art and artists. 


— What is the meaning of “andromania’’ ? [ have seen the 
word advertised as the title of an article by Ds. Parkharst, and fail 
to find its meaning. 


Andromania is a passionate sping of everything that is mannish. 
— What was the family name of the Puritan maiden, 


Priscil’a Mallins. 


— Who invented the syndicate system of supplying matter simnl- 
taneously to newspapers ? Cc. 8. 


— I have seen a newspaper paragraph which gave me the idea 
that Maine was about to take a universa! vote for a etate floral 
emblem. I wish some Maine subscriber would let me know if such 
a vote has been taken and how it resulted. C. W. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as om cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way to 


cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional reme-| 3-6t 


TEACHERS WANTED 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


dies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condition of 
the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube is inflamed you have a rumbling sound, 
or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 


FOR EVERY TEACHER AND PUPIL, 


A neat Device that helds all books open. Two 
for 25 cents. Address 


5-3 Pp. O. Box 285, BRADFORD, MAss. 


mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 


FOR SALE, 


A paying Private School in the suburbs of Chicago. 
Address G, care N. E. Journal of Education, No 8 
gomerset St., Boston, Mass. 5-4t 


by express, prepaid. 


We pay 
sions, and 


nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 

is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 

surfaces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 

circulars, free. F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

«ew Sold by Druggists. 75 cents. 

FRE ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 
Im one hour you can learn to 
accompany on the Piamo or Organ 
by usiog Clark’s Lightoing Chord 

Method. Neo Teacher Necessary. Should be on 

every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 

away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00, 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you one copy free. Send t5 cents 
for memes. Address Musical Guide Publishing 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 

We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
‘SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 

‘rhey may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 

be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


wtf 8 Somerset Boston. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 


supplies free of cost. 


Address 
New PuBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


liberal cash commis- 
furnish all necessary 
No. 1. 


School Edition) absolutely free. 
No, 2. 


AGENCY DEPT. 


tree, 


we CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
please mention this Journal. 


HENCOBBRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers please mention this Jeuarnal. 


For one new annual subscription to 
the Journal of Education (price $2.50) we will send 
a portrait of Washington or Lincoln (District | secure both portraits. 


WASHINGTON ano LincoLy. 


_ There is no better way of teaching the children in our public scho Is the principles of patriot: 
ism than to keep constantly before them the pictures of such mea as Washington and Lincoln. 
The Stuart Atheneum Portrait of Washington 1s one of our national treasures. A reproduction of 
this por:rait has been brought out by A. W. Elson & Co., which has gained the praise of the most 
impo. tant critics and educators in the country. An equally good and correct likeness of Abraham 
Lincoln has been produced by the same firm. These prints are known as the Public School Edition. 
They are printed on India paper, mounted on heavy plate paper; size, 24 x 38 inches. Price, $5 


Last year the “Sons of the American Revolution” presented every Public School of Boston 
with a]Washington Portrait framed in quartered oak. The ‘Sons of the Revolution” are preparing 
to present every Public School of New York city with the same. Other large and small cities, 
besides hundreds of smaller places, are preparing for the same event. 


_ Onreceipt of 25 cents, we will send to any one wishing to inaugurate a celebration in 
his school, a book containing “ Exercises for Washington’s Birthday,” and 100 Washington Certifi- 
cates with which the school children can easily raise the money for purchasing a Portrait. 


The District School Edition. 


In order that every school throughout the land, however small, may p0S- 
sess excellent and reliable portraits of Washington and Lincoln, the pub- 
lishers have brought out a special edition of these two portraits. It is 
printed by a special process, on heavy plate paper, size 22x 28 inches ; price, 
$1.00 per copy by mail, postpaid. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. We have made a contract with the publishers 
which enables us to make to our subscribers the following offers : 


No. 3. One new subscription to the eo’ nal 
Of Education, and 50 cents additional, will 


No 4. For $1.50 we will send to any address 


Two new annual subscriptions to the | the Journal of Education for five months and your 
Journal of Education will secure both portraits | choice of one of these portraits. 


Please note that the above offers apply only to the District School Edition. 
Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.,",Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 19-22: Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Cleveland, O. 

Febrnary 22-23: New York State Art Teach- 
Association, Brooklyn. 

Jane 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
Pertle Springs. 

Joly 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 


(For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 114 J 
ARKANSAS. 


The present legislature seems to give promise 
of some good schoo! legislation. 

Superintendent Jordan’s call for a meeting of 
the county examiners of the state was responded 
to by more than fifty, January 19. The commit- 
tee appointed by the president, W. F. Lee, to re- 
port on the resolutions submitted was composed of 
Superintendent Jordan, Senator Penix, Saperin- 
te: dents Cook, Holloway, and Doyne. They eub- 
mitted the following recommendations to the legis- 
lature, which the examiners ratified: A measure 
to secure county supervision; one favoring county 
summer normal inetitutes; another asking that a 
high grade state normal school be established ; 
and another requesting the appointment of a special 
committee to investigate the condition of our school 
finances. The meeting was a good one, and re- 
sults will probably follow. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The Oakland high school, J. B. McChesney, 
priocipal, has issued a ‘* Class Book’’ for 1894, 
which contains 61 pages, on the basis of a college 
catalogue. The elegant new building recently 
dedicated is one of the best equipped in the coun- 
try. The ‘‘Ciass Book’’ devotes two-thirds of 
its space to ‘‘ societies and organizations,’’ which 
are ag numerous as in a university, among which 
are the Gamma Ea Kappa, Theta Chi, Lambda 
Theta Phi, AlphaSigma. There are three debat- 
ing societies, Shakespeare Club, Agassiz, classical 
league, glee club, athletic associations, football 
team, cycling club, baseball club, etc. The 
school has nine courses, not the least prominent of 
which is that of natural science, that has as in- 


@ structors Mesers. S. P. Meads, J. T. Draper, and 


Miss Wythe. 


ILLINOIS. 
The Central [Illinois Teachers’ Association 


: meeta in Peoria, March 15 and 16. A eplendid 2 


bill of fare has been prepared by the committee, 
with Dr. Washington Gladden at the head of the 
table. 

The Chicago teachers are much interested in 


> the proposed teachers’ pension bill. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Ciub gave a aswell re- 


>) ception at the Great Northern Hotel to Mrs. ElJen 
> M. Henrotin, on the evening of January 19 


Mre, 
Henrotin, who was vice-president of the board of 
lady managers of the World’s fair, read a paper. 

Chicago again has a principals’ quartette, com- 
posed of Messra. Lawrence, Biack, Buesell, and 
Watts. Years ago it had the Arion Club, which 


> was always listened to with deiight, but that has 


been silent for some time. 


IOWA. 
State Superintendent Henry Sabin issues a pam- 


' pbiet on the high echool statistics of the state that 


is both interesting and valuable. It gives the en- 


> tire number of students and graduates for both 
1893 and 1894, in each of the 234 high schools of 


the ttate, with the length of course in each, the 
length of the Latin course, the names of all in- 
structors, and the branches taught in each school. 
It is probably the most complete report of the 
kind ever issued. 


NEW YORK. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York 
city held ite fifty-eighth regular monthly meet- 
ing in Hamilton hall, Columbia College, on the 9:h 
instant, Tho leading address was by James 
McKeen Cattel, professor of experimental psy- 
Selees of Columbia, on .‘‘ Bodily and Mental 

esta,’ 


NEW JERSEY. 


The annual meeting of the Atlantic County 
Teachers’ Association was held in the public 
school building at Egg Harbor City, January 26, 
with President J. Rassel Wilson, county superin- 
tendent, presiding. The morning session was oc- 
cupied by Principal Krebs of the Egg Harbor City 
schools, who, with a class of sixteen pupils, gave a 
Pleasing exercise in primary reading. The little 
ones were very much in earnest with their work, 
snd an excellent degree of interest was maintained 
throughout the entire exercise. The afternoon 
Seesion was devoted to recitations and singing by 
the papila of the Egg Harbor school, and ‘* Meth- 
ods of Teaching Bookkeeping,’’ by County Saper- 
intendent Wilaon, The association elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
. D. Kiley of May’s Landing; secretary, Miss 

snnie Wright of Oceanville; treasurer, H, C. 
Krebs of Egg Harbor City. 

oe Kesex county Mr. M. H. C. Vail retires from 
x Superintendency and is succeeded by E!mer C. 
“herman, In Monmouth county John Kawright 
selected. In Passaic county Alexander Eliot, Jr., 
retires in favor of James D. McDonnell. In Hud- 
phage. George C. Houghton is rélected, as is 
re n Terhune in Bergen county, and Robert 
dog Jr., in Salem county. 

a outh Orange claims to be in the forefront in 
pe - manual training work. There is no greater 

in state. parents have co- 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


oo On this Continent, have received 


7~ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in soy, of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


operated in every movement for its introduction 
aud development. 

State Superintendent A. B. Poland's reappoint- 
ment and confirmation was one of the first acts of 
the Republican administration. There is healthy 
non-partisanship. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Though much has been done to mitigate the 
lives of the poor who dwell in cities, it is only 
lately that students of social problems have begun 
to think of the dreary and uninteresting and unin- 
terested lives of the poor in country districts, 
While the summer boarder and summer colonies 
have done something to bring sweetness and light 
to many communities, there has been nothing at- 
tempted like tue work that has been begun by the 
College Settlement Avsociation near Ashville. 
The home of this beautiful work is in a log cabin 
among the mountaineers of that district, and ite 
founder is Miss Susan Chester, a graduate of Vas- 
sar. The few women associited with Miss Chester 
at this settlement will endeavor to provide a li- 
brary, and clubs and classes for the mountaineers 
and their children, as well as to help on the work 
of the chapel and district school that are a part of 
the existing civilizing agencies. 


OHIO. 


The Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Round Table 
met in Allegheny January 31 and February 1 and 
The meeting was one of the best in the history 
of the Round Table. State Superintendent 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania and State Commissioner 
Corson of Obio were both present and took an 
active part in the proceedings. Commissioner 
Corson’s address on Friday evening on ‘' The 
Daty of the Citizan to the School’’ was a master- 
piece of common sense. At the same meeting 
Superintendent Jones of Cleveland delivered his 
lecture on ‘* The Artistic T.ush in Teaching,’’ 
and Superintendent Schat ffer presented the clains 
of ‘* Manual Training.’’ 

Professor George F. Jawett of Youngstown pre 
sented a plen for short:ning and enriching the 
course of atudy below the high school, by elimi- 
nating parts of geography, ss much of the work 
on Africa and Asia, some parts of arithmetic, and 
the higher reading books. He would substitute 
Latin two years, manual training, real literature, 
and pbysical science. The addreas was very 
favorably received, and it was generally agreed 
that the logic was unanswerable. 

Superintendent J. C. Kendall of Homestead 
opened the di cugsion of the topic ‘ Should Special 
Teachers Be Employed Below the High School ?”’ 
The conclusion reached by the Round Table was 
that special teachers, other than supervisors, were 
not as a rule valuable below the high school. 
Many ciiies bave abandoned special tea hers in 
writing, music, drawing. Oa the other hand, the 
Round Table believes that, under present condi- 
tions, a supervisor of special branches, who shall 
teach the teachers the specialty and see that they 
teach it to their schools, cannot be dispensed 
with. This distinction between special teachers 
and supervisors of special branches was strongly 
insisted on. 

The committee on school reading reported as 
follows : — 

Superiotendent F. Trendley of Youngstown had 
examined with some care the rational method of 
teaching reading. This method was invented by 
Assistant Superintendent Ward of Brooklyn. He 
thought the system was based on sound principles, 
but was not well pleased with the character of the 
reading matter. Hoxsever, correspondence with 
several schools where the method is used showed 
that it was proving euccessful., 

Miss Fandenbaurg was present, and, upon request 
of the Round Table, explained her system in a 
very satisfactory manner. Many superintendents 
visited Mies Fandenburg’s Osceola echool in Pitte- 
burg, and were delighted with the results of the 
method. 

Superintendent Sanor of East Liverpool pre- 
sented the principles which are fandemental in all 
true methods. He reiterated the propositions he 
made three years ago before the Round Table at 
Meadville. Superintendent Sanor has published 
a thirty-two-page pamphlet, covering the whole 
ground, The pampblet has exerted a wholesome 
inflaence in the Round Table district. 

Ocher discussions were: ‘‘ The Township High 
School,’’ by Principal George H. Lamb of Younge- 
town and Superintendent George L. Ham; “ What 
Preparation May a Superintendent Reasonably 
Expect from His Teachers,’’ Superintendent Bab- 


cock, Oil City, and Superintendent Jones of 
Cleveland; ‘‘How to Test the Qaality of the 
Teacher's Work,’’ Superintendent N. Mertz 


of Steubenville, O., and Commissioner Corson ; 
** Report of the Oatlook Committee,’’ Superin- 
terdent E. Mackey of Butler, Pa. Next meeting 
will be held at Youngstown, U., next October. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


Middlebury College is reforming; she allows 
but ten per cent. cute now. 

Ernest C. Bryant has entered upon his work as 
professor of mathematics at Middlebury. 

The large and valuable theological library of 
Rev. G. T. Shedd of New York city is to go to 
the University of Vermont. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth is in the 
Weat attending the annual dinoers of the Dart- 
mouth clubs of the leading cities. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The new city of Beverly has taken on new life 
in no direction more than in that of education. 
Two new echools with all modern conveniences 
have aJready been built, and a third is planned 
for. Drawing is to be ekillfully taught by 
specialist. A training echool was started a year 
ago; only graduates of the high school are ad- 
mitted, and only such of these as give evidence of 
bec: ming successful teachers. The course is one 
year, one half of which is to be spent in actual 


teaching. Graduates of the state normal school 
are admitted to the half year course and given the 
preference in assignment to positions. Mr. A. L. 
Safford of Shelburne Falls is the superintendent, 
and his work is telling on all the schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The New Haven normal school which opened 
September 11, 1893, is doing good work for the 
southern section of the state. Oae hundred and 


ninety-one pupils are enrolled this year. Arthur 
B. Morrill continues as principal. 

The new normal school! building at Willimantic 
is nearly ready for occupancy. Gaorge P. Phenix 
is principal of the present school on Main street, 
where sixty-nine pupils are in attendance. 

At New Britain the state normal school enters 
upon its forty-third year under the supervision of 
Marcus White One hundred and ninety-three 
pupils are enrolled this year. 

The district of South Manchester has invited 
the state board of education to assist in the man- 
agement of its schools. The principal of the New 
Britain normal school, with resident and perma- 
nent teachers, supervise the instruction and train- 
ing. In this district are thirty five schoolrooms 
and two large kindergartens. The teaching in 
these schools is done by underg:aduates who are 
carefully prepared for their work in the model 
schools at New Britain. The number cf children 
connected with the echools in New Britain is 320; 
in South Manchester, 786. 


Prepare for Spring Work in Botany. 


Wild Flowers of America is a most superb work issued in eighteen parts. 
part contains sixteen beautiful reproductions in exact colors of the wild flowers that deck the 
meadows, hilisides, and forests of our country. The entire work contains 320 of these fine color 


plates. 


names, Many of these descriptions are illustrated with small engravings of parts of the flower. 
is stated that the cost of getting up this work has been nearly $200,006. 


us at a merely nominal price. 


Each 


Opposite each plate is a full description of the flower, with its popular and botanical 


It 
It can now be had of 


OUR OFFERS. 


1. For Two (2) NEw subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at $2.50 each, we will send 
to any present subscriber, prepaid, a complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70 

2. ONE NEW subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and §1 00 additional will secure a 
complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 


In every case the WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA will be sent prepaid. 


From the U. S. Commission of Education. 


‘‘T have examined the plates of the ‘ Wild Flowers of America,’ collected and edited by Mr. G. H. Buek, 
paeemed in parts. * * The illustrations show the coloring. shape, and siz9 of the flowers as or eee 


othing that has come under m 


notice is to be compared with this publication for the pur 


se of cat- 


ing the people in a knowledge a botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the command of 


library. 


every family in the country, and at least every school will 
Very sincerely, 


lace a set of these illustrations in its reference 
W. T. HARRIS.” 


WILD FLOWERS OF 


: 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 


Part 


of the « Wild Flowers of America.’’ 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 


Part 


of the «* Wild Flowers of America.’’ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass, 
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Weak Mothers 


and all women who are nursing babies, derive almost incon- 
ceivable benefits from the nourishing properties of 


Scott’s Emulsion 


This is the most nourishing food known to science. 
riches the mother’s milk and gives her strength. 


It en- 
It also 


makes babies fat and gives more nourishment to growing 
children than all the rest of the food they eat. 


Scott’s Emulsion has been 


prescribed by physicians for : 


twenty years for Rickets, Marasmus, Wasting Diseases of Ohildren, 
Ooughs, Oolds, Weak Lungs, Emaciation and Consumption. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


All Druggists. 


FREE. 
50 cents and $f. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MICHIGAN. 

The legislature has passed a law disqualifying 
any person from voting who can neither read nor 
write. 

The State University has asked the legislature 
for $40.000 for the chemical laboratory, $35,000 
for ita library, and $25,000 for lighting the campus. 


MONTANA, 

Great Falle will erect a now $75,000 high school 
building next spring. 

Miss Harriet Hard of Missoula is chairman of 
the Montana State Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

NEW YORK. 

The Teachers’ College, at its new home at 
Morningside Park, starts cff in 1895 with great 
expectations. It is entering upon its ninth year. 
It asks for $1,500,000, and urges that $500,000 of 
this be raised this year. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Early in December the Minto school board en- 
gaged Professor Alexander McConnell of Toronto 
as principal of the public schools there. When the 
latter arrived to take charge of the schools he ap- 


THE MAGAZINES 

— The Review cf Reviews for February has a 
review of the past month of more than ordinary 
interest and value. History has been made rapidly 
in many sections of the world. The crisis io 
French politics, the Armenian question, the Made- 
gascar expedition, the Hawaiian uprising, Japan 
and China war, and condition of the United States 
treasury are topics intelligently commented on. 
There ia an article by Mr. Clark Howell of the 
Atlanta Constitution, on ‘‘ The Cotton States and 
Ioternational Exposition of 1895’’; a study in the 
civil government of Manitoba, by E V. Smalley; 
a brief tribute to the genius of Rubenstein; a 
review of Robert Louis Stevenson’s work, by 
Charles D. Lanier, and some interesting comments 
on Stevenson’s successors in literature ( ‘‘ Stever- 
son—and After’’), by Miss Jeannette L. Gilder. 
The portraits and illustrations are of themselves 
a gallery of notable men and women. They con- 
sist of portraits of M. Felix Faure, M. Casimir- 
Perier, M. Brisson, M. Bourgeois, Charles L. 
Carter, Robert Wilcox, the Emperor of Japan, 
James Creelman, Robert C. Hitt, Senator Sher- 
man, Marion Batler, J.C. Pritchard, John M. 
Thurston, William J. Sewell, Horace Chilton, 
Thomas C. Platt, Lord George Hamilton, and 
General Richter; view of the Parish church at 


plied to County Superintendent Woods for the re- 
quired certificate of examination. The euperin- 
tendent declined to grant the certificate on the 
ground that his employment was an infraction of 
the alien contract law. McConnell subse quently 
took a state exam ination and received a state cer- 
tificate, but a protest was made by Minto people, 
and the matter was referred to the authorities at 
Washington. McConnell has been arrested by 
Immigrant Inspector Eyford on a warrant issued 
by the secretary of the treasury, requiring the 
deportation of the school teacher to the country 
from which he came, and he was sent across the 
Canadian border line. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


There are in the state, 24591 schools, 129 eu- 
een, 8,464 men teaching, 17,777 women. 

he men average $44.16 per month, the women 
$33 05, The school term averages eight months. 
Ttere are 1,049,679 pupils. What an army! 
School buildings cost $3,396 818, the teachers’ 
wages were $8 998,343, the text-bocks cost the 
state $1,245,375, other school suppl es, $559,238 : 
fuel, etc., $386 975; total, $18586 000. The 
school property is valued at $42679000. As 
compared with the previous year there are 529 more 
schools, 219 more men, and but 59 more women 
teaching. The salaries of the women have increased 
one cent; of the mer, 22 cente. There is a tenth of 
a month less average school term. There are 
36 272 more pupils. The teachers’ wages increased 
$529,906. Buildings coat $172,284 more. Fael, 
ete., cost $13,538 more. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The city of Wheeling is again agitated over 
the ‘compulsory attendance”? question and has 
placed it in the hands of a special committee, to 
report atthe next meeting of the board. Although 
& typical manufacturing town, many children are 
out of echool who have no regular employment. 

The state legislature now in session at Charles- 
ton is having the schoolbook question to wrangle 
over, with no end insight. The house passed a bill 


Williamsburg, Va; of Robert E. Pattison, 
Charles F. Warwi k, the late ex Senator Fair, and 
the late General Philip Sidney Post; of Charles 
A. Collier, Mra. Joseph Thompson, W. G. Cooper, 
and page group of other « fficers of the ¢xposition, 
portrait of Bradford L. Gilbert, and views of the 
exposition buildings. The usual selections of arti- 
cles of the month from leading periodicals, con- 
tents of magazines, etc. Price, $2.50 a year; 
—_ numbers, 25 cente. New York: 13 Astor 
place. 


—The North American Review for February 
opens with three timely articles on the currency 
question, under the title of ‘‘ The Financial Mad- 


die.’’ They are written by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture J. Sterling Morton, Representative William 
M. Springer, chairman of the house committee on 
backing and currency, and Henry W. Cannon, 
president of the Chase national bank of New York, 
and formerly comptroller of the currency. This 
important symposiam is followed by a tren- 
chant article on ‘' Literature and the English 
Book Trade,”’ from the pen of Oaida. A paper 
on ‘* Politics and the Farmer,’’ by the Hon. B. P. 
Clayton, president of the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress. ‘' The New Palpit’’ forms the sutjsct of a 
vigorous paper by the Rev. H. A. Haweis. The 
literary feature of the number is farnished by An- 
drew Lang, who contributes some ‘' Recollections 
of Robsrt Louis Stevenson.’”’ In other articles 
Senator Orville H. Platt discueses the ‘‘ Problems 
in the Indian Territory ’’ ; Professor Simon New- 
comb tells ‘‘ Why We Need a National Univer- 
sity’; H. H. Boyesen deals with ‘‘ The Matrimo- 
nial Puzz'e,’’ and Charles Sedgwick Minot writes 
on The Paychical Comedy.’’ The second install- 
ment , of the ‘‘ Personal History of the Second 
Empir ,” by Albert D. Vandam, also appears in 
this number. It deals with ‘* The Opponents of 
the Prince-President.’’ Other topics treated are : 
[mages in Daad Eyes,”’ by Dr. Ellerslie Wallace ; 
‘*The Cat in Law,” by Gertrude B. Rolfe; 
‘Newspaper Row and National Legislation,’”’ by 
Albert Halsted, Washington : orrespondent of the 


recommending several changes, to which the sen-| 
ate refused to agree. Many of the books now in| 
use are antiquated and it would be to the best in-| 
terests of the schools to get those more in accord 

with the present school curriculum. 

The Independent District is having a hard time 
of it. Many towns of the state have made appli- 
cation for legislative action, but so far all have 
been refused. A goodly portion of the bills likely 
to be passed relate to the public schools or the 
higher educational institutions. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
years subscriptien free. 

NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St , Boston. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette; and ‘' How to 
Repel Train Robbers,’ bv Lieutenant J. T. 
Knight, U.S. A. Price, 00 a year; single 
copy, 50 cents. New York : 3 East 14th atreet. 


— The Forum for February has an article by 
Herr Wilhelm Liebknecht, leader of the Social- 
Dsmocrats in the German Reichatag, giving a full 
explanation of ‘‘ The Programme of German So- 
cialiem,’’ and describiog its wonderfal growth in 
Germany. Mr. Henry Holt explodes some of the 
** Fallacies Underlying Social Discontent ’’ in the 
United States. Rev. William Bayard Hall has an 
article on the religious condition of Westerly, R. 
I., entitled “A Religious Study of a Baptist 
Town.’’ Mr. Joel F. Vaile of Colorado, con- 


land Evil.” 


tributes an article entitled *‘ Colorado’s Experi- 
ment with Populism,’ in which be shows that 
Populist ascendancy in Colorado was purely acci- 
dental and did not represent the great mass of 
citizens. Mr. William C. Corowell, president of 
the New York state bankers’ association, has an 
article entitled ‘‘Shoald the Government Retire 
from Banking?’ in whch he declares that the 
currency troubles in the Uaited States are due to 
the government’s assamption of the prerogative, 
rightly belonging to banks, of issning notes for 
circulation. Mr. Alfred S. Heidelbach explains 
‘‘Why Gold is Exported.’ He says that no 
change in this state of sffairs may be expected 
antil the government goes out of the banking basi- 
ness and we have a more elastic carrency. Colonel 
Carroll D. Wright hae an article entitled ‘‘ Steps 
toward Government Control of Railroads,”’ show- 
ing how the Chicago strike has emphasized the 
need of legislation for the regulation of strikes, 
and how it is also a factor in producing the changes 
in Federal law which are now going on and which 
tend to governmental control of railroads. Price, 
$3 00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York 
city. 

—A varied and attractive table of contents is 
offared by the Popular Science Monthly for Febru- 


ary. Professor James Sally opens the namber 
with one of his studies of childhood, entitled 
“ First Attacks on the Mother Tongue.’’ 6 “A 
Day’s Hanting among the Eskimos,”’ by Fridtjof 
Naneen, follows. It is a vivid story of Greenland 
life, with striking illustrati ns. ‘‘ The Ssram 
Treatment of D'phtheria’’ is described by D-. 
Samuel T. Armstrong of Naw York. An article 
on ‘* The United States Geological Survey,’’ de- 
scribing its organization and work,is contributed by 
the new director, Mr. Charles D. Wolcott. Under 
the title ‘‘ Nature’s Triamphs,’’ the way io which 
tropical vegetation resumes sway over an aban- 
doned clearing is picturerquely described by James 
Rodway. Mr. Garrett P. Serviss continues his ex- 
amination of the starry heavens in his ‘‘ Pleasures 
of the Telescope’’ series. M. Henri Coupin de- 
scribes a series of experiments on ‘‘ The Thorns of 
Plants.’’ Professor John W. Langley describes 
in an essay ‘Some Material Forces of the Social 
Organism.’’ Hon. G. Hilton Scribner discusses 
Brain Development as R-lated to Evolation.’”’ 
Helen Zimmern gives an account of a work on 
‘*Symbols.’’ Other articles are “ Windmills and 
Meteorology,”’ by P. J Da Ridder; and a sketch 
of an early student of American fishes, “‘C. A. Le 
Sueur,” contributed by President Jordan of Stan- 
ford University. The departments are well filled 
with a variety of interesting scientific matters. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a 
number; $5 00 a year. 


The current number of the Eclectic Magazine of 
Foreign Literature opens with Mme. Caillard’s 
philosophic article on ‘‘ The Knowledge of G.od 


A review of Robert Lonis Stevenson’s 
work follows. Prince Kropotkin’s account of ‘‘ Re- 
cent Ssience’’ discusses the new treatment of 
diphtheria, earthquakes, and the progress toward 


articles are ‘‘ The New Sacularism,’’ by Mr. Wal- 
ter Walsh, and “ Religion and Popular Literature,’’ 
from the Rev. Thomas Hannan. The installment 
of Sir Evelyn Wood’s “ Crimea’’ is no lers inter- 
esting than preceding ones, and Sir Robert Ball’s 
article entitled ‘‘ The Great Astronomers,’’ Mrs. 
Treland’s “Recollections of James Anthony 
Froude,”’ a sketch of Rubenstein,’ by Rev. H. 
R. Haweie, with a too optimistic view of the social 
status and legal privileges cf ‘‘ Women under 
Islam,’’ by Misa Lucy Garnett, show the variety of 
selections in this magazine. An entertaining paper 
recalling the bygone glories ef ‘‘An Old Society 


Wit,” is by Mra. Andrew Crosse. Of the lighter | 
sketches, W. B. Harrie’ thrilling Escape from’! 


Malai Bushta,’’ and a ‘' Character Note,’’ merit 
first place. E. R. Pelton, 144 Kighth street, New 
York. Terms, $5.00 a year. 


— The Magazine of Art for February is a very 
fine number and its contents are: ‘ Kilchurn 
Castle,’’ original etching by David Law, R.P.E. 
(frontispiece ); ‘‘ A Stady,’’ by J. L. Gé éme; 
* Ao Italian Laundress,’’ by A A. E. Hébert; 
‘* Alfred East, R.1.,’’ by Walter Armstrong, with 
a portrait of Alfred Esst, R. I., and seven illus- 
trations of his works; ‘‘ Glimpses of Artist- Life: 
Dinners at the Punch Dioner-Table,’”’ by M. H. 
Spielmann, with a head-piece, and seveateen re- 
productions of initials from the Punch dining- 
table; ‘‘Shakespeare’s Songs: Ariel's Song from 
‘The Tempest,’ ”’ with an ilustration by C. Rick- 
etts; ‘Mr, Yerke’s Collection at Chicago: The 
Old Masters.—I.,’’ by F. G. Stephens, with six 
illustrations; ‘’ Colonel Goff's Etchings,”’ by 
Frederick Wedmore, with three illustrations; 
**Kilcharn Castle,’ note on the frontispiece ; 
‘Perugia: ‘A City Set on an Hill,’’’ by Mrs. 
Frank W. W. Topham, with six illustrations; 
“Some Scottish Bindings of the Last Century,’’ 
by S. T. Prideaux, with seven illustrations; ‘‘The 
Chronicle of Art,’’ with eleven illustrations. Price, 
$350 a year; single number, 25 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 


— General Lord Wolseley makes a most impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of the China- 
Japan war. Inan article forthe February Cos- 
mopolitan, he discusses the situation and does not 
mince matters in saying what China n.ust do in 
this emergency. Two other noted foreign authors 
contribute interesting articles to this number. 
Rosita Mauri, the famous Parisian danseuse, gives 
the history of the ballet, and Emile Ollivier tells 
the story of the fall of Louis Philippe. From every 
part of the world drawings and photographs have 
been obtained of the instraments used to torture poor 


OTHERS) 


Mrs. HARRY TAPPAN, of Reynolis, Ne 
writes : aboot 
two years I was a con. ~ 
stant sufferer from dis. 
eases peculiar to my gex 
I had to be carried from 
my bed, had horribje 
dreams, sinking sengg. 
tions, was very nervoug 
and had little or no ap. 
petite. In short, m 
whole body was rackeq 
with pain. I had fre. 
quent attacks of hyste. 
ria, and was completely 
discouraged for I found 
no medicine did me any 
fined to try Dr. 
mined to tr r. Pierce’ 
Favorite 


Mrs. TAPPAN. 
much better! 


NOT YOU? 


humanity, and appear as illustrations for a cleye 
article, by Julian Hawthorne, entitled ‘ Salvation 
via the Rack.’’? Mra. Reginald de Koven, An. 
tole France, W. Clark Russell, Albion W. Tox. 
gée, and William Dean Howells are among the 
etory tellers for the February number of the (uw. 
mopolitan. New York. 


— The Metaphysical Magazine for January j; 
jaat received,— Volome I, No.1. It is devoted 
to ocult-philosophic and scientific research, and is 


dedicated to the thinking world. The present 
initial number opene with The Telekinetic 
Theory of Levitation,’? by Professer Elliott Cong 
of the Smithsonian Institute, followed by ‘' The 
Anteccdent Life,’? by Alexander Wilder, M D.; 
‘*The Ideal of Universities,’’ by Adolph Brod: 
beck, Ph D.; ‘‘ Abolish Capital Panishment,” by 
Countess Ella Norraikow; ‘‘ The Nature and 
Uses of Pain,’’ by Henry Wood; ‘* The Religious 
Training of Children,’’ by Abby Morton Dis; 
‘The Power of Mind,’’? by Ezra Norris; ‘‘The 
World of Thought’’; with editorial comment 
We wish this enterprise success. Price, $2.50 
year; 25 cents a copy. New York: 503 Fifth 
avenue. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Cosmopolitan for February; terms, $1.50 4 
year. New York. 

The New England Kitchen for February ; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: 7 Temple place. 

The School Review for February; terms, $1504 
year. Hamilton. N. Y. 

The Catholic World for February; terms, $3.005 
year. New York. 

Educational Review tor February; terms, $3.08 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Lend a Hand for February; terms, $2.00 4 year. 
Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 

The Globe for January; terms, $2,00 a year. Nev 


the invention of the flying-machines. Two timely York 


CATARRH 
Cream Balm. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos 
trils. Aftera moment dra¥ 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times 4 
day, after meals preferred, 
and before retiring. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM 


opens and cleanses theNs 
sal Passages, Allays Pail 


Membrane from Colds, Restores the senses of pe 
and Smell The Balm is quickly absorbed, and g ail 
relief at once. Price 50 cents at Druggists orb oe . 
w ELY BROTHERS, £6 Warren St., New York: 


Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, ¥. M. C. A. Bldg: 


de. 

A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grad’ 

Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certi pone 
early to Institute of Techuology. Ha 


Pupils sent 
Boston niversities, Law and Medical ete. 
Jata ‘orwarded. even ear 
w — TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & AGAR. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. * 


NORNAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and Leo 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw ne 
Scool, Newby, coraer of Hons 
school, New corner of Exeter Stree’ * 
w iA G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, M4858. 
For circulars address 
w 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, mee 
For both sexes. For catal address 
Principal, w A. G. YDEN, A ™. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. the 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address D 
Principal, w D. B. Hagar, Pb 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, M485. 
Por Catal both sexes. 
or ress 
w @. Principal. 


i 
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aken but i 
took eleven bottles. To. 
day, I am well. I have never felt the least 
trace of my old complaint in the last gix 
years. We use the ‘Golden Medical Discoy. 
ery’ whenever we need a [Pee pariner. With 
its use, eruptions of all kinds vanish anq ‘ i 
po the skin is rendered clear and soft, almost 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 

A Traveler from Altruria - 
Life and Writings of A. E. Carroll - - - 
Uncle Sam’s Church - 
Law in a Free State 
Outlines of English Industrial History - - 
Corea or Cho-Sen - - - - 
Logic - - - - - 
German Universities - - - 
From a New England Hillside - - - 
The First Six Chapters of the Principles of Politi- 

cal Economy - - - - - 
Select Chapters from the Wealth of the Nations 
The Pilgrim of the Infinite - 
History ofthe French Revolution - - - 


Life Here and Hereafter - - 
St. Andrews and Elsewhere - - 
The Living Christ - 


History of the People of Israel - 
Three Men of Letters - 


Author, Publisher. Price, 
Howells. Harper & Brothers. $0 50 
Carroll. Judd & Detweiler, Wash’n, D.C, 1 00 
Boston. University Press, Cambridge. 
Donisthorpe. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 2 00 
Cunningham. + 1 50 
Savage-Landor. ss 4 50 
Segwort. 6s 5 50 
Paulsen. 2 00 
Ricardo. “s “ 75 
Smith. “ “ “ 75 
Davies. 1 25 
Thers. J.B. Lippineott & Co., Phila. 3 00 
MacCall. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 
Brooks, E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 25 
Renan. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 2 50 
Tyler. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


OUR poets and other writers often deck their 
best thoughts and illustrate their noblest concep- 
tions with the wild flowers of America, than which 
nothing can be more elevating or suitable. Every 
American should have in personal possession 
‘*The Wild Flowers of America.”” Every reader 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION may have 
“* The Wild Flowers of America”’ in colors, with 


their story well told, and the whole admirably 
presented,— the very finest things of the kind 
and the first time it has been done this century. 
D> not miss the Wild Flower coupons in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


IMPORTANT. —When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ral Depot. 

600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and ail 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


‘*T only got five dollars for hat poem.’’ 

“If that was my poem, Mr. Penecratch, I 
wouldn’t have let ’em print it for five hundred 
dollars.’’— Life. 

THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, haw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
COLLEGE RHYMES. 
— Onur Willie passed away to-day, 
His face we'll see no more; 
What Willie thought was H2 O 
Proved H2 S04, — Bowdoin Orient. 


— She frowned on him and called him Mr. 
Because in fun he only Kr., 
And go in spite, 
The very next nizht, 
This naughty Mr. Kr. Sr.— Madisonensis. 


“THERE IS DANGER IN DELAY.’’ 


Since’ 1861 I have been a great sufferer from 
catarrh. I tried Ely’s Cream Balm and to all 
appearances am cured. Terrible headaches from 
which I had long suff red are gone.—W. J. Hitch- 
cock, Late Major U. S. Vol. and A. A. Gen., 
Baffalo, N. Y. 

Ely's Cream Balm has completely cured me 
of catarrh when everything else failed. Many ac- 
quaintances have used it with excellent results.— 
Alfred W. Stevens, Caldwell, Ohio. 

Price of Cream Balm is 50 cents. 


— An old lady was made to cry bitterly the 
other day because some bad boy stoned her cats. 
She said they hart her felines. — Boston Home 
Journal, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and 


for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. [w 


IN 
SCHOOL 
A New Method --- The 


Developed in the Olassroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 
and Instruction by Correspondence, 


Address for circulars MINER HI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


Own your minerals. 
Increase your collection. 
Systematize your study. 


MINERALS 


AND 


ft HOME 
Mineralogical Primer. 
A pleasing Science. 


Always popular. 
Quickly learned. 


JOHN F. WOoobDHUuLL, 


Prof. of Science in the Teachers’ College, 


New York, 


will begin a special series of sixteen illustrated articles on 


| HOME-MADE 


APPARATUS. 


In the January issue of 


The School Journal. 


WEEKLY, $250 A YEAR. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


To our Subscribers: 


For the benefit of those who have not yet completed the StropparpD ArT 
SERIES, we shall, for a short time only, print the following coupon, which, 
with 10 cents (silver or stamps), will entitle the sender to the part indi- 


cated on the coupon. 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
Send me Part Noa, 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, 


a. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO 
3 Bast 14th St., 

NEW YORK. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ELECTION without application must seem startling to teachers accustomed to the multijudinous 
and ineffectual correspondence regures by “information ” Agencies, but it is not uncom- 
mon with us. On January 26, 1895 Principal C. M. Harding of Canton, Pa., wrote us that his Board of 
Education had offered to release him to take a better place. provided he could find them a satisfactory 
principal to take his place. He deseribed the work fully, and asked us to recommend one map, and only 
one, Who was sure to fill the bill. We had WITHOUT So we wrote to Mr. Harding, describing him 
such & man, and knew that he could be had. and sending his photograph and testimo- 
nials, but did not write to him at all, leaving Mr. Harding to begin the correspondence. Instead, he wrote 
tous January 31,"*Mr. W. L. Rowlands was chosen last night as principal of this school at $111.11 per 
month. ._. . Please inform me at your earliest convenience that Mr. R. will be here on February 28.” 
The first Mr. Rowlands heard of the place was through our telegram, announcing his APPLICATION 
election. He writes, February 2. * It is unnecessary to say I am greatly pleased with 
your Agency, and the plan upon which it is conducted. You have secured for me a good position, and I 
trust I shall fill it acceptably, and in so doing justify the confidence which you have evinced in me. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. 
Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. w Address 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Families 


and FOREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eaogiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


ANOTHER CALL. 

My Dear Dr. Orcutt :— You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conciusively that we are pleased and satisfiea with the others you sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee. 

I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat- 
isfied with for me, and fillthe name blank, and J shall then know just the teacher 
I want is coming. Cordially yours : 

G. C. GUNDALL, M.D., Ch’n Sch, Committee. 


Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1894. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 


4 Ashbarton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church 8t., ; 12014 So.Spring St., 808 12th 8t., 
Bos' Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, | Washington, D. 0. 


ie Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


Established in (884. Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


211 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New circulars give full information. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Afiliated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
MERRILL, Mer. { pecial terms for enrollment tn both. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. xg SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


+ __ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Penn’a Educational Bureau, 


Does in all the 
ta 
L. B. LANDIS, ma St | We are already well advanced with this year’s registry. We will be called upon 


tes. 
(E) 205 No. 7th St., to fill from 2,000 to 8,000 vacancies in the various grades, and need alarge num- 
Allentown, Pa. ber of comy etent teachers. eyister now, and get the benefit of the full season. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all 6s with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the to ter. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools, e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ant change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Hote! Bide.) 
an increased , should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, O#/O. 


= THE WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3528 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Teachers’ A gencv CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE Oldest and best known in U. S. 
American and Foreign Teachers, and Established 1855. 
care! Selling 
and re School prop TT L d ‘i a h rs wanted for advanced 
erences furnished. a y eacne Grammar and High 
IAM oer School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
ci7Ty. | Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers, Manager 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


a) of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 3 East 14th St., New York. w 
and renting of school property. 
MIR 
150 FIFTH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth’ 8t.| Address at once National Educational 
American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted. | mo. term Year: 


Nt" ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
HrRamM OrnovuTt. Manager. 
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‘©The Essential and Highly Important Considerations in a School History are unques- 
tionably --- LRPARTIALITY IN STATEMENT, ACCUBACY IN THE BECORD 
OF EVENTS, and INTEBESTING STYLE.” 


School History United States. 


REVISED EDITION. 


Handsomely Bound. 369 Pages. 


First—_ A clear, succinct grouping of historical incidents. 

Second— A series of exhaustive questions upon these incidents. 

Third— A division of the subject into topics to be elucidated by the student. 
Fourth — Subjects for written composition suggested by the incidents and topics. 
Fifth— Questions for discussion and debate. 


IIS 


Has recently undergone careful revision. Important additions 
have been made to the text, which has been brought down to date. 
The PrincipaL Events of United States history are presented in a 
new light, the author selecting the salient points and working these 
into an interesting and continuous narrative. 

The volume is replete with handsomely executed illustrations, 
and in general mechanical make-up it is superior in every respect. 

Introduction Price, $1.00. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Specimen Pages. 
Correspond with us respecting the examination and introduction of this book, and your 
needs in the text-book line. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 


5 &7 East i6th St., 36 Bromfield St., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, MINNEAPOLIS. 
: A NEW INSPIRATION FOR EVERY TEACHER. 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 


Showing Aims, Principles, and Plans of Every-day Teaching, with illustrative lessons. 

ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 16mo. Cloth, 276 pp., $1.25. is 

A stimulating, suggestive, and sympathetic book which deals with the educational topics of today 3 

in a forceful and helpful manner. fe 

“A book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.’”’-—'THe AMERICAN TEACHER. 
Send for Catalogues and descriptive circulars. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. is 

BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, is 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Fraccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 83. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EDwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade!phia. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to oo 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington School Collection have ever be- 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 
RELIFF MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole Untted 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
om correct curvature. 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 
METEORITES. A good price pa'd for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “ find” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished. and etched. 


By Saran 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


THE RETREAT OF 
THE TEN THOUSAND. 


By Professor C. WiTT, Headmaster of the Al. 
stadt Gymnasium at Konigsburg. Trans- 
lated by FRANCIS YOUMGHUSBAND. Witha 
Preface ty H. G. Dakyns, M.A. With 
Route Map, 12 Full-page Plates, and 17 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 

“* Few things would give a more general impetus to 
the elementary study of Greek, we think, than the 
general introduction of this book into classes begin- 
ning the ‘Anabasis’.”—N. Z. Journal of Education, 


MICAH CLARKE: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. 

By A. Conan Doy es, author of “ The Refu 
gees,” etc, etc. Abridged, and adapted for 
School Reading. With illustrations by H. 
R. Pacet and H.R. MILLAR. 12mo. 216 
pages. 50 cents. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

Essays from the “ Spectator.” With Notes and 
Illustrations. By Davip SALMoN. Crown 
8vo. 204 pages. 45 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St. N. Y. 
Commerce the True Centre of Geographical Teaching, 


In speaking of the movement in behalf of the study of Physical Geography, inaugurated 
in this country chiefly by Guyot, the Hon. Wm. T, Harris in a recent article on “ Education 
in the United States,” says: “ The criticism justly incurred by the new departure where it 
was tried in the elementary schools was this,—it neglected commerce as its true centre, and 
took the process of land formation instead. This caused it to slight the features ot the 


world interesting to human natur>, and give more attention to mere mechanical processes.” 


Supt. Harris further says: “ The new departure in behalf of Commerce as the centre of 
geographical instruction was made some years earlier than ‘hat in behalf of Physical Geog- 


raphy. Warren’s Common School Ceography was the pioneer. 
. . « + Commercial, social, political, historical, would be a description of the new 


departure of Warren. But mathematical and physical features were discussed in a sum- 


mary manner.” 
For Descriptive Catalogue address 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 


If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 
can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the 
Rand- McNally series. 

We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity to 
examine these very latest Geographies. 


4 RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
store all French and German Grammars and Read. The Cortina Method. 


ers, by whomsoever published. Spanish in20 Lessons. 12thed.,cloth, + - - $1.50 

stock of Importea and American Books ip in 20 Lessons. Parti. - - 

the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- | /igies en 20 Leccitones. 6thed,cloth, - - 2.00 

ces. Oatalogues on application. Frances Lecesones. Part £0 
Amparo. 4th ed. in anish an nglish. - - 

CARL SCHOEN HOF. Spanish only. with Knglish vocabulary .50 

+» Successors. | Inviano. 6thed., Spanish and English. - - .50 

Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only| « “ Spanish, with English vocabulary. - .40 

authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American) Despues de la 8ded.,annotatedin E glish. .35 

agency for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications. | £/ Final de Norma. Novel, wi'h English vocabulary, .75 

Removed from 144 Tremont St. to Verbus Espanoles. 4thed, Allthe Spanish verbs, 40 

w 23 school St., Boston. Modelos Para Cartas. 18thed., - - - - - .40 


“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 conts for Catalogue of 
choice Spanish bookr. Liberal discount to dealers and 
professors. Cortina Sch: ol of Languages, 

7-cow6t W. 34TH ST., YORK. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


LATIN TALK. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 
—‘* How I wish I had had such a book when a boy.” 
PRES’T ANGELL. Fifty Cents, postpaid. 


3 6t ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Urs. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 
G. A. KORHLER & CO. 


w 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43,45, and 67 Bast Zonth St., New York, 
BREED & KELLOG6’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OULLARD’S inners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNAKD’S Kngiish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S ori by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 


w 
H. I. SMITH 
6 Somerset Boston. 


Vertical Writing, 
JACKSON SYSTEM— Only Authorized Edition. 


New Copy Books issued October 15th with the 
pew hygienic-tinted paper. Per dozen, 96 cents. 
Sample set. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Sackson’s Theory and Practice, $1.25, postpaid. 


WILLIAMBEVERLEY HARISON, 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


eow OWELL, 612 17th St., N. Washington, D.C. 
Geperal Agents to control agents at home. 

Wanted, for “ Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof, and Recitations ie Schocts 

Jameson. Needea by every teacher, pupil, and fam- PLAYS Societies, Churches, ete. 8 les FRE) 

ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. amples 

PURITAN PUR. OO.. Boston. Mass. + GARRETT & CO., Philedelphis. (Bet, 180%) 


eow 59 Fifth Ave., N. WY. City. NEW ENGLAND PvuB. Co., 3 Somerset st Boston. 


“TI like the book. and sball Introduce it in my 
class.” —Klizabeth Thelverg, M.D., Prof. of Hygiene, 
Vassar Coilege. 

* | have examined the book from cover to cover, 
and will state that it suits me better than any other 
text-book on the subject I have ever had the 
pleasure of reading.’’— Dr. H. M. Whelply, Secretary 
Missouri Medical College. 

“It is @ very creditable piece of work and I hope 
it will be placed in every school in the laud.’’— Dr. 
D, A. Sargent, Harvard University 


Cloth, $2.00. 


A NEW AND CONCISE BOOK ON HYGIENE. 


A MANUAL OF HYGIENE. 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene in the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary, 


Mailed for Examination for $1.20, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


‘** In this book,—which is, however, by no means & 
superficial one,— the essentials of the science only 
are given, and the reader’s attention is not distract- 
ed by details, of value only to the specialist.”—New 
York Medical Record. 


“T wish the book might be adopted by all the 
schools.”—John Slade Ely, M.D., New York Infirm- 
ary. 


Introduction Price, $1.34. 


5 & 7 East i6th St, 
New York. 


Minerals, Stuffed Ani 1 

MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. ___. 


Richly Illustrated. | 
The following Method has been Pursued in Preparing the Text: 
Ellis’s U. S. Hist 
is’s U. S. History | 
| | 
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ILLUSTRATED PLANT LIFE, — (IV.) 


BY MACLEOD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
STEMS 


HE stems of different plants all appear very 
much alike at first sight, but carefal ex- 
amination reveals that they differ greatly 
in color, shape, size, and structure. Sort 
the stems you have collected, and notice 
the different shapes they present. Cut across the stems 
horizontally, and you will get a better idea of the shapes. 


PARTS OF A STEM. 


At certain distances along the stem of a plant, the 


leaves spring out. These places are called nodes and the 
spaces between the nodes are called internodes. The 
point at the upper side of each leaf, just where it is 


joined to the stem, is called its axi/. All secondary 
stems, which we call branches, spring from the axil of a 


leaf. Before the branch is visible, there is a tiny green 


bud at the axil of the leaf. This bud is called an azillary 
bud, and from it the branch is formed. At the end of 
the main stem there is also a little bud, which is called the 
terminal bud. This bud does vot grow into a new 
branch, but is continually adding to the main stem. All 


the different parts of a stem are shown in Fig. 38. 
Select one of the stems in your collection and designate 
the nodes, the internodes, axils, axillary buds, branch or 
branches, terminal bud. Tell the color, shape, and kind 
of surface of the stem you have selected. 


POSITIONS OF STEMS. 


slanting direction are ascending (Fig 41), and those that the surface of the ground, 1s enlarged and round, like a 


lie on the surface of the ground, sending down a new root large taber. 


from each node, are said to be creeping. (See Fig. 42 ) 
When the whole stem lies weakly on the ground, the term 
trailing is used. Climbing stems support themselves by 


clinging to stronger objects by means of tendrils” (Fig. 
43), and twining stems wind around and around poles, 
bars, or stronger stems (Fig. 44). 
UNDERGROUND STEMS. 
‘Underground stems are apt to be confounded with 


roots. The chief difference lies in the fact that the un- 
derground stems bear buds, and roots do not. The potato 
plant is the most familiar sample of an underground stem. 
The potatoes are thickened portions of the stem, and are 


When a stem stands firmly in an upright position, it is known as tubers. The eyes of the potatoes are active 
said to be erect. Such a stem is shown in Fig. 39. buds, well furnished with nourishment for their growth. 
When it is weak and dends over, it is described as droop- The dulb is another form of underground stem, also the 


ing. 


(See Fig. 40.) Stems which rise upward in a corm. In the latter case the base of the stem, just below 


For examples of underground stems take 
the potato, onion, ground artichoke, gladiolus, cro:us, lily, 
and Solomon's seal. 

STRUCTURE OF STEMS. 

There are two great classes of steme, the difference 
being in the arrangement of the fleshy and woody parts. 
The classes are designated as exogenous and endogenous. 

Exogenous signifies outside growing, and stems be- 
longing to this class have a pithy, fleshy centre, sur- 
rounded by a layer of wood. A cross-section of one of 
the trunks of our common trees will illustrate this. The 
centre is composed of cellular tissue, and around it are a 
number of rings of wood, the whole enclosed in a layer 
of bark. The tree or plant with such a stem adds to its 
growth by adding a new ring of wood each year, on the 
outside. The older layers (known as the heartwood) 
die, and the sap flows through the new wood, supporting 
and nourishing the tree. Exogenous plants branch very 
freely. Common examples of this class are the sunflower, 
rose-bush, flax, bean-stalk, current-busb, and most of our 
common trees. 

Endogenous signifies inside growing. Stems of this 
class have the woody fibres running lengthwise, mixed 
with the cellular tissue, and not gathered into rings 
around it. They increase by having new fibres mixed in 
with the old and the whole stem thus enlarging. Thus, 
all additions take place inside of the stem. The palm 
is endogenous, also lilies, pinks, asparagus, corn, and 
grains. Such plants and trees do not have many branches, 
but grow up straight and tall. 


ARRANGEMENT OF LEAVES ON THE STEM. 
When leaves are placed in pairs, opposite each other, 


at regular intervals along a stem, they are said to be op- 
posite. (Refer to Fig. 39.) When there is but one leaf 
at a node, and the leaves alternate on each side of the 
stem, they are said to be alternate (Figs. 38 and 44). 
When there are three, four, or more leaves at each node, 
the term whorled is used. (See Fig. 45). When they all 
seem to grow from the rcot they are described as radical 
Fig. 46). 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE C. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston public schools. 


Gathering. 


[Gathering is done by running the needle in and out of the cloth, 
passing over twice as much cloth as ie taken up. It is used in 
joining a full part to a plain part, as an apron to a band. | 


ATERIALS. — For the Teacher. — A large 
needle, coarse thread, scissors, pins, a strip 
of Java canvas, or coarse linen crash, 
blackboard, and chalk. 

For the Pupils. — No. 8 needle, and a 


~* Copyrighted by ©. C. Hapgood, author of “School Needlework,” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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large blunt-pointed needle, No. 40 thread, pins, and a 
piece of cotton cloth half a yard long and seven inches 
wide. 

PREPARATIONS. — 1. Teach the use of gathering by 
showing a finished garment, as a nightdress or skirt. 2. 
Explain that when fullness is required in the width of 
material that the garment may be kept in its place neatly 
by drawing the fullness together with gathering stitches ; 
afterwards to be set into a band, yoke, or coff. 3. Ex- 
plain that the part to be gathered should be divided into 
halves, quarters, or eighthe, according to the width, in 
order to eet the gathers into the band or yoke with regu- 
larity. When the width is only divided into halves, a 
notch may be avoided by beginning the gathering in the 


1. 


middle. 4. Explain to the pupils the difference in the 
use of gathering and plaiting, and that plaiting is used 
when it is desirable for the fullness to lie flat. Also 
show, by very coarse gathering, why the longest stitches 
are on the right side; 7. ¢, the short stitches on the 
wrong side make the gathers on the right side, and that 
the long stitches on the right side make the gathers on 
the wrong side ; therefore, the gathers on the wrong side 
are twice the size of those on the right. 5. Illustrate the 
appearance and proportions of the stitches by a sectional 
diagram similar to Fig. 1. The lines represent the 
threads of the cloth. 6. Have the children make a nar- 
row hem on the two short sides of the piece of cloth, and 
a broader hem at the botttom. 

Driti.— For practice in the motion of gathering: 


1. Thread the needle, but make no knot. 2. Hold the 
cloth between the thumb and forefinger of each hand, as 
in Fig. 2. 3. With the right elbow away from the side, 
put the point of the needle through a few threads of the 
cloth, placing the thumb ard forefinger of the right hand 
over it. 4. Pressing the end of the thimble against the 
eye of the needle, take three or more stitches in the cloth 
over the cushion of the left forefinger, moving only the 
elbow joint (Fig. 2). 5. Draw the needle and thread 
through, and repeat until the motion is learned. 
GATHERING. — 1. Holding the wrong side of the cloth 
next to you, tarn down towards you the raw edge one 
fourth of an inch ; crease it perfectly even and straight. 
Unfold it, and on the right side will be a sharp crease to 
gather on. 2. Divide the creased edge into halves, and 


FIia. 3. 


mark the place by catting a small notch in the edge, or 
by making a cross-stitch with colored thread (Fig. 3). 
3. Take a needleful of thread, a little longer than the 
space to be gathered, and make a good-sized knot, so that 
it cannot slip through the cloth. 4. Holding the right 
side of the cloth next to you, insert the needle on the 
wrong side and through the hem to keep the knot secure. 
5. The rule for gathering is to pass over twice as much 
as you take up, which will make a long stitch on the 
right side and a short one on the wrong side. 6. Follow 
the crease, taking several stitches on the needle at a time. 
7. When finished, remove the needle, and place a pin 


vertically in the material at the end of the gathers. 8. 
Draw up the gathers rather closely by pushing the cloth 
to the right on the gathermg thread. 9. Wind the 
thread over the top and under the point of the pin, cross- 
ing the threads at the middle of the pin, until it is 
securely fastened (Fig. 4). 

Piactna, on StRoKING — 1. Stroking is done on the 
right side of the cloth, and below the gathering thread, 
always beginning at the left-hand side. The upper part 
of the gathers often need a stroke of the needle. 2. 
Hold the work between the left thamb and forefinger, as 
in Fig. 5, keeping the thumb below the gathering thread. 
3. Pat the point of the large needle under the first stitch 
at the left; push the gather under the chumb, and press 


it flat. 4. Place each gather in this way. 
Suaagrstions. — Gathering cotton should be stronger 
than that generally used on the garment. A double 
ny 
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Fig. 4. 


thread helps to keep the gathers in place, but is more apt 
to knot than a single thread. If a knot, that cannot be 
untied, comes in the gathering thread, the gathering will 
have to be done over. A new needlefal of thread should 
be taken at every other division, or at every division if 
there is much fullness; otherwise the thread will not bear 
the strain coming upon it when drawing up the gathers. 

In placing, the eye of the needle can be used, in. 
stead of a blunt-pointed needle. If a scratching sound is 
made in placing, marks are apt to be left, and the cloth 
torn. In thin, stiff materials, instead of placing, many 
stitches can be taken on the needle at once, and before 


drawing the needle through, push them close together ; 
holding firmly, pull them into place and press them. 


Double Gathering. 


[Dotbl» gathering is done by making two rows of gathering, 
with the stitches of the second row directly under those of the first. | 

MarTeRIAts. — For the Pupils. — Same as for gather- 
ing, except that in the place of cotton cloth, a piece of 
striped calico, with one stripe about twice the width of 
the other. 

Dovuste GATHERING ON SINGLE Marteriat — 1. 
Make an ordinary row of gathering, one-fourth of an 
inch from the raw edge, taking up the narrow stripe and 


FIG. 6. 


passing over the broad. 2 When the end is reached, re- 
move the needle, but do not draw up the thread. 3. 
Make a crease one-fourth of,an inch below the gathering. 
4. On the crease make another row of gathering, taking 
each stitch directly below the one above it (Fig. 6). 
The stripes of the calico will here be found helpful. 5. 
Removing the needle, take hold of both threads near the 
cloth, and gradually draw the gathers up to the required 
width. 


Dovuste GATHERING, WHICH Is TO BE OVERHANDED 
on To A Binpina. —1. Find the middle of the cloth, 
and mark it one and a half inches from the raw edge by 
a cross-stitch. 2. Crease one inch from the raw edge, 
and let it remain folded. 3. Make two or more rows of 
gathering, the first row being one-eighth of an inch from 
the edge of the fold. 


Sucarstions. — When double gathering is used, there 
is no need of placing Double gathering should be used 


on woolen materials, and quite long stitches be taken, if 
there is much faliness. Where the gathers are large, 
the second row can be easily made by closely drawing up 
the first gathering thread, and inserting the needle 
through many gathers at once. 


MISS MERRY’S FRIDAYS. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 


THE WASHINGTON RECEPTION. 


ERHAPS you think that there was a good deal 
of ‘party’ in Miss Merry’s school, but 
Tarryville was such a quiet place that the 
very word held a promise of something 
delightful, and had a magical effect. And 

as the wise little schoolma’am knew how to make the 

most of circumstances, parties were one of the special 
features at Science Hill. 

It was the first of February when the Washington Re- 
ception was suggested. Miss Merry knew how much 
work it would involve, and as she was unwilling to lose 
any of the regular school time for preparation, she planned 
for the work to be done on the preceding Saturdays. 
Not thatthe Washington Reception was to ba an elaborate 
affair, —she did not believe in such things, — but she 
wanted the scholars to “imbibe” all the patriotism, his- 
tory, and general knowledge possible by means of the 
occasion. 

All the guests were to attend in costume; bat Miss Merry 
saw to it that no expense was involved. That meant a 
deal of planning on her part, as well as on the pupils’ ; but 
‘‘ necessity is the mother of invention,” and ingenuity and 
hard work accomplish wonders. Raveled rope, or white 
cotton, makes imposing wigs, tied with ribbon; and if you 
haven’t the proper slippers on hand, you can make very 
good ones out of some pieces of your small brother’s old 
trousers, and when you cannot even muster an o!d buckle 
of any kind, pasteboard, or, better still, leather from 
some old shoe, covered with silver paper, or gilded, or 
painted yellow, can be cut into the shape desired, and 
sewed on. 

For the men, basides these backled slippers and “ pow- 
dered ” wigs, you only need the snowy roffles at the neck 
and sleeves (and white cloth isn’t hard to find !). 

If the boys can’t muster enough knee-pants, they can 
turn in the superfluous length of their trousers, and there 
are the old-fashioned suits all ready! Their felt hats 
can be made into cockada hats, three sided, ete., or their 
sisters’ wider brimmed hats may be borrowed, and made 
over for the occasion. 

The girls’ costames are still easier than the boys’ to 
arrange, — for with wide white kerchiefs, folded ‘* Mar- 
tha”’-wise, powdered (floured) hair, big bag for a pocket- 
bag, a snuff-box (with a pinch of brown cinnamon in it), 
you have a very fair specimen of one of our “ fore- 
mothers.” 

The preparation for conversation was the hardest part 
to most of the pupils. 

“I believe I'll just talk to Alexander Hamilton, if he’s 
there, and Thomas Jefferson,” said Annie. ‘ For I can 
ask Mr. Hamilton about the revenue for the zovernment, 
and how he’s succeeding in his plans, and quote Webster 
at him. Ido remember that he * touched the dead corpse 
of public credit, and it sprang upon its feet!’ That 
always had ahorrible fascination for me; and, of course, 
I know all about the Declaration of Independence ” 

Miss Merry overheard her, and turned back to smile. 
“Why, Annie! and be so discourteous as not to speak 
to the other guests at all?” 

Only a little while ago they had been discussing the 
courtesies of social life, and had determined to do their full 
share toward making the time pleasant for others. 

Anvie sighed dolefally, but mischievously. ‘I'll be 
good, Miss Merry,” she decided promptly. “I'll read 
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history from tea-time to bed-time, for the nexttwo weeks, 
and talk to those dignified worthies all the way to and 
from school, with myself, till I can be flaent on polities, 
war, or letters! ” 

Only Miss Merry knew just who the guests were to be, 
though as far as possible she allowed them to choose their 
characters. All could not be Washington or Adams, of 
course. 

The 22d of February proved cold and dreary, but in- 
side the warm schoolhouse all was merry and bright. 
Such fun as they had as Daniel Boone entertained Lord 
Cornwallis with an account of his explorations in the 
wilds of Kentucky, and Little Tartle, the Miami warrior, 
joined the group to listen,— very peaceably, however. 

“‘Mad Anthony ’’ Wayne invited Emily Geiger to eat 
popcorn with him; and Emily by and by slipped away to 
Miss Merry; “Do help me ont,” she entreated. “It’s 
harder to talk to him than it was to eat General Greene’s 


letter, when the Tories caught me! 
The days of the Revolution will never seem so vision- 


ary again to the Science Hillites. They have met and 
talked face to face with our country’s heroes. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION, 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


[Other enbjects of the New York examinations will be given in 
the March issue. ] 
ARITHMETI®. 


1. (a) Write in both the Roman and the Arabic nota- 
tion a number containing two units of the fourth order, 
four of the third, nine of the second, and eight of the 
first. (6) Express in words each of the following: , $1, 
408, 400 008. 

2. Express 4 ft. 64 in. in (a) feet; (4) rods. 

3 (a) How is the difference in longitude between two 
places found when one is in east longitude and the other 
in west longitude? (6) Give the steps in the process of 
computing the difference in time when the difference in 
longitude is known. 

4. Required the square root of 16.5. 
three decimal places ) 

5. Find the time required fora note for $180 to 
amount to $188.40, at 6% per annum. 

6. Find the proceeds of a 4 months’ note for $300 
made January 7, 1895, and discounted the day it was 
made at the First National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., at 
5 % per annum. 

7. In a tight hoard feree 55 feet long and 7} feet 
high, the ho»rd. »1» placed vertically. Find the cost of 
the boards at $1950 per M. when the builder is com- 
pelled to use boards 16 feet long. 

8. If I divide my farm of 207 acres, 934 square rods 
into 18 fields of equal area, how much land will there be 
in each field ? 

9. Divide $1,344 into three parts that shall be to one 
another in the ratios of 6, 7, and 8. 

10, Required the gain on 19 shares of stock bought at 
83, and sold at 95}. 


(Correct to 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is (a) the greatest latitude a place may have 
(d) the greatest longitude? (c) Explain answers. 

2. The latitude of Sitka is 57° north, and that of 
Louisville is 38° north ; the average temperature of these 
two places is nearly equal. Explain. 

3. (a) Name two rivers that rise in the Himalaya 
mountains, and (5) state into what waters they flow. 

4. In what country and on what water is (a) Ham? 
burg; (6) Yokohama; (c) Valparaiso? 

5. (a) What form of government has Hawaii? (6) 
What is its principal city? (c) What is its principal ex- 
port? 

6. Mention three of the principal mineral products of 
England. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Daring the period of discoveries, voyagers of one 
country frequently engaged in the service of other na- 
tions. Give the nationality of the following discoverers, 
and the country for which they made voyages of dis- 


covery: (a) Columbus; (+) Cabot; (c) Hudson; (d) 
Verazzani. Select for answer any three of the four man 
tioned names. 

2. (a) What nation explored and first attempted the 
settlement of South Carolina? (5) What nation perma- 
nently settled the colony? (c) By the cultivation of what 
crop was early and lasting prosperity attained in that 
colony ? 

3. Mention the chief service to the American cause 
performed by the following persons during the Revolu- 
tion: (a) Thomas Jefferson; (5) Benjamin Franklin; 
(c) Paul Jones. 

4. (a) About how long after the beginning of the 
Revolution did the English hold the port of Boston? 
(6) After the evacuation of Boston, to what important 
seaport did the main body of the British force proceed ? 

5. (a2) What was the cause of the trouble of the 
United States with Algiers? (+) How were the difficul- 
ties finally settled ? 

6. (a) About what time was the gold excitement in 
California? (4) What were the two principal routes of 
travel used to reach California from the eastern states ? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What great American poet died in October? 

2. Give a brief sketch of his life, mentioning some of 
his personal characteristics. 

3. Mention three of his writings. 

4. (a) What novelist is reported to have died in 
Samoa early in December last? (6) Mention one of his 
most popular works. 

5. State briefly what you have read recently concern- 
ing Port Arthur. 

6. What fiaancial measure has been introduced in the 
present session of congress ? 

7. The raler of what foreign country died November 
1, 1894? 

8. What important educationa) officer will be chosen 
by the present legislature in this state? 


GRAMMAR. 


In announcing the great event to the army, Washing- 
ton did especial honor to the men who had enlisted for 
the war, and added: “ Happy, thrice happy, shall they 
be pronounced hereafter who have contributed anything 
in erecting this stupendous fabric of freedom and empire ; 
who have assisted in protecting the rights of human 
nature, and establishing an asylum for the poor and op- 
pressed of all nations and religions,” The proclamation 
of congress that war was at an end was published to the 
army on the nineteenth, exactly eight years from the day 
when the embattled farmers of Concord fired the shot 
heard round the world. — George Bancroft. 

The first set of questions refer to the above selection. 


NoTEs.—1. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (5) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbia 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only ite unmodi subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, or clause. In giving modifiers, if 
words, name the partsof speech to which§they belong. In like manner 
state the character of modifying phrases and clauses, as adjective, ad- 
verbial, etc. 7. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of that yerb. 8. Only eight parta of speech are recognized,— the ar- 
ticles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles 
being ore of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as modes 
of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with ite antecedent. 11. In 

ving the syntax of a noun or pay give only the case and the reason 
or it. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or the passive voice. 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intraneltive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the svecial use of an infinitive ov a participle after tense. 


1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) Washington did ; (b, Who had enlisted ; 
(c) Who have contributed; (d) Proclamation was pub- 
lished ; (e) Farmers fired. 

2. Give two modifiers of (a) did; (b) three modifiers 
of proclamation. 

3. Give (a) three modifiers of farmers ; (b) two modi- 
fiers of shot. 

4, What does each of the following modify: (a) to 
army ; (b) happy; (c) on nineteenth ; (d) exactly ; (e) 
shot. 

5. Select (a) three present participles, and (6) two 
perfect participles, exclusive of any used in forming com- 
pound tenses. 

6 Classify as adjective or adverbial the following 
phrases: (a) for war; (b) of freedom; (c) for poor; 
(d) (in) establishing ; (e) round the world. 

7. Classify as parts of speech each of the following : 
(a) especial; (b) who; (ce) thrice; (d) that; (e@) 
round. 


COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
1. “The Woods in Autumn.” 2 “A Sleigh Ride.” 3. 
“A Day at an Institute.” 4. * Benefits of Newspaper 
Reading.” 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points: 1. The matter, 
i. ¢@., the thoughts expressed. 2. The correctness and 
propriety of the language used. 3. The orthography, 
punctuation, division into paragraphs, use of capitals, and 
general appearance. 


ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. (a2) MMCDXCVIII.; 2,498. (6) Seven one 
hundred ninety-firsts ; four hundred eight thousandths ; 
four hundred and eight thousandths. 

2. (a) 443 ft. (b) 493 rd. 

3. (a) The longitudes of the two places are added 
Should this sum exceed 180°, it must be subtracted from 
360°. Answers will differ. 

4.4062+. 5.9 mo. 10da. 6. $295. 7. $8.58 
8 11 A. 85J5 sq. rd. 9. $384, $448, and $512. 


10. $237 50 
GEOGRAPBY. 

1. (a) 90°. (b) 180°. (c¢) Since latitade is distance 
from the equator and the equator is a great circle, it is 
not possible for a place to be more than 4 of 180° from 
the equator. Since longitude is distance from a prime 
meridian and a meridian is a semi-circle, it is not possible 
for a place to be more than 4 of 360° from the prime 
meridian. 

2. The Japan Carrent and warm ocean winds offset the 
difference in latitude between the two places. 

3. The Indus flows into the Arabian sea. The Gan- 
ges flows into the Bay of Bengal. The Brahmapootra 
flows into the Hoogly. The [rrawady flows into the Bay 
of Bengal. 

4. (a) Germany, on the Elbe, 
Pacific. (c) Chili, on the Pacific. 

5. (a) Republican. (6) Honolula. 

6. Coal, iron, tin, lead, salt. 

AMERIOAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) Italian; Spain. (0) Italian; England. (ce) 
English ; Holland. (d) Italian; France 

2 (a) France. (b) England. (c) The cultivation 
of rice. 

3. (a) He wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
(6) He was largely instrumental in securing aid from 
France. (c) He was an efficient naval commander. 

4. (a) A little less than a year. (+b) New York. 

5. (a) The plandering of ovr merchant ships by the 
pirates of northern Africa, and the demand of tribute 
money. (+) By a war between the United States and 
Algiers, in which the United States was successful. 

6 (a) The years immediately following 1848. (6) 
The overland route across the plains, and the ocean route 
by the isthmus of Panama or around Cape Horn. 


(6) Japan, on the 


(c) Sugar. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

4. (a) Robert Louis Stevenson. 

5. Port Arthur was a Chinese fort which was recently 
captured by the Japanese. After the capture of the fort 
the Japanese, who had hitherto been self-restrained and 
generous in the enemy’s country, were led by the spectacle 
of Japanese bodies mutilated by the Chinese to commit 
some cruelties in retaliation 

6. The Carlisle Currency Bill. 

7. The Czar of Russia — Alexander ITI. 

8. State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Principal. (6) Adjective. 
(d) Principal. (¢) Adjective. 

2. (a) Object honor, and adverbial phrases in announc- 
ing, to men. (b) Adjective the, adjective phrase of con- 
gress, and adjective clause war was at end. 

3. The adjectives the, and embattled, and the adjective 
phrase of concord ; (b) the adjective the and participle 
heard. 

4. (a) Announcing. (b) They. (c) Was published 
a) Hight. (e) Fired. 

5. (a) Announcing, erecting, protecting, estublishing. 
(b) Oppressed, embattled, heard. 

6. (a) Adverbial. (4) Adjective. 
(d) Adverbial. (¢) Adverbial. 

7. (a) Adjective. (6) Pronoun. 
Conjunction. (¢) Preposition. 


(c) Adjective. 


(c) Adjective. 


(c) Adverbial. (d) 
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CHS 


The Bluebird’s Message. 


BY L. F. ARMITAGE, 


HE trees are yet bare, 
a And there’s snow on the ground ; 
Not a blade of green grase 
Aa yet can be found; 


Bat I saw a bright bluebird to-day, so I know 
That spring will soon come, and that winter must go. 


We like enow and ice, 
And we don’t mind the cold, 
Bat of winter we’re tired,— 
It now has grown old. 
And we’re glad that the bluebirds are here,{for they say 
That the spring will goon come, and is now'on the:way. 


Patriotic ‘‘Gems.”’ 
“ ya the red, white, and blue 


I will ever be true.’’ 
There is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own ‘‘ red, white, and blue.’’ 


Hurrah for the flag! Oar country’s flag! 
Its stripes and white stars, too! 

There is no flag in any land 
Like our own red, white, and blue! 


Above the achoolhouse float for aye. 

Oar country’s pride, our country’s boast, 
From Maine to the Pacific coast. 

Thy atarry folds we raise on high, 

And vow for thee to live or die. 


bright flag! welcome, to-day! 


Banner all glorious, float ever o’er us! 
Every star shining there steadfast and true; 

Holding the lesson of Union before us, 
|! Written for aye in the red, white, and blue. 


‘* The flag of the free 
Is the flag for me,’’ 


We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag and 
keep step to the music of the Union. — Rufus Choate. 


Then cheer the flag, our dear old flag, 
The emblem of the nation ; 
From sea to sea, for Liberty, 
It floate for all creation. — Youth’s Companion. 


Only One Flag. 


NLY one flag! for four yoars we defended, 
@ Only one flag! through War’s'sacrifice ended, 
Only one flag! proudest, grandest in story, 
Only one flag! our beloved Old Glory! —' Selected. 


Never Play Truant. 


ISTEN to me, now, 
" My dear little lad: 
Never play truant; 
’Tis naughty and'bad. 


Others will scorn you, 
And point as you pass: 
** Look at the boy 
At the foot of his class! ’’ —Selected. 


Only Now and! Then. 


HINK it no excuse, boys, 
Merging into men, 
That you do a wrong act 
Only now and then, 
Better to be carefal, 
As you go along, 
If you would be manly, 
Capable, and strong. 


Many a wretched sot, boys, 
That one daily meats, 

Drinking from the beer-kegs, 
Living in the streets; 


Or at best in quarters 
Worse than any pen, 

Once was dressed in broadcloth, 
Drinking now aod then ? 


When you have a habit 
That is wrong, you know, 

Knock it « ff at once, lads. 
With a endden blow. 


Think it no excuse, boys, 
Merging iato men, 
That you do # wrong act 


Only now and then! — Selected. 


Who’s Afraid in the Dark ? 


“ OT I!” said the owl, 
Ns And he gave a great acowl, 
And he wiped hia eye, 
And flaffed his jowl. 
Tu whoo!’ 
Said the dog, ‘‘ I bark 
Oat loud in the dark, 
Boo-oo !’’ 
Said the cat, *'Mi-iew 
scratch any who 
Dare say that I do 
Feel afraid, mi-iew!’’ 
** Afraid,’’ said the mouse, 
‘* Of the dark in a house ? 
Here me scatter 
Whatever's the matter. 
Squeek !”” 


Then the toad in his hole, 
And the bug in the ground, 
They both shook their;heads 
And pissed the word round. 
And the bird in the tree, 
The fish and the bee, 
They declared all three, 
That you never did see 
One of them afraid 
In the dark! 
But the little boy who had gone to bed, 
Just raised the bed-clothes and covered his head. 
— St. Nicholas. 


MILLION little diamonds 
A Twinkled on the trees, 
And all the little maidens said, 
jewel, if you please! 
Bat while they held their hands outatretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came 


And stole them all away. — Presbyterian, 


Our Very Best. 
{For very little children.] 


O be as great as Washington, 
We could not if we would, 
So we’ve made up our minds 


To try to be as good. — Selected. 


Weather Song. 


BAT does Jack Frost with noiseless;tread 
When you’ve gone to bed ? 
When you’ ve gone to bed ? 


He covers the pane with pictures white, 
For you to see in the morning light, 

As you lie in bed, 

As you lie in bed. 


What will he do on a winter’s day, 
If you’re out at2play ? 
If you’re out at play ? 


He’ll nip your fingers, toes, and nose, 
He’ll make your cheeks as red as a rose, 
If you’re out at play, 


If you're out at play. — Anna Badlam. 


February. 
IN FEBRUARY. 


And saying: ‘‘ The spring is near! 
The sun is as warm as May, 
And the deep blue heavens are clear.’’ 


The little bird on the boughs 
Ot the sombre snow-laden pine 

Thinks: ‘* Where shali I build’me my house, 
And how shall I make it/fine ?”’ 


ae birds have been singing to-day, 


For the season of snow is past ; 
The mild south wind is o» bigh ; 

And the scent of the spring is cast 
From his wing as he hurries by. 


The little birds twitter and chirp 
To their loves on the leafless larch ; 
Bat seven feet deep the snow-wreaths sleep, 
And the year hath not worn to March, 
— John Addington Symonds. 


A Problem in Threes. 


F three little houses stood in a row, 

With never a fence to divide, 

And if each little house had three little maids 
At play in the garden wide, 

And if each little maid had three little cata 
(Three times three times three), 

And if each little cat had three little kits, 
How many kits would there be ? 


And if each little maid had three little friends 
With whom she loved to play, 
And each little friend had three little dolls 
In dresses and ribbons gay,— 
And if friends and dolls and cate and kite 
Were all invited to tea, 
And if none of them all should send regrets, 
How many guests would there be? ~ — St. Nicholas. 


The Dog Kindergarten. 


IDGET and Fidget, and Dampy and Dan, 
Were four little four-legged budgets of fan: 
They had a red honse at the foot of the lawn 
Where they slept together from dark to dawn ; 
From dawn to dark they romped and ran, 
Wrestled and tumbled till school began ; 
Then Floss, their mother, set all in a row, 
To teach them the things that other dogs know, 
And cuffed their ears if they spoke too low! 


‘¢ First lesson in Bark! Attend gow, hark : 
Bow-wow! eo, speak it up loud as I !’’ 
‘* Yip, yap, yap, yip, boog-boo, ki-yi! ”” 
‘* Yip-yip!’’ said Midget; Yap-yap!”’ said Fidget ; 
** Boog-boo!”’ said Dumpy; Ki-ki!’’ said Dan. 
To the pupils this was lively fun; 
And the second lesson was jast begun 
When they saw a pusey-cat out by the well; 
Heels over head they went, pell-mell, 
And the school broke up with a four-pup yell ! 


‘© There are some things,’’ Mother Flossie thought, 
** That little dogs know without being taught! ”’ 


But pussy was rather too spry to be canght. 
— George S. Burleigh. 


Our Flag. 


LTune. —“ Jesus Loves Me.’’) 


AM go glad that our country is free; 

Send the glad tidings far over the sea, 
From the green hills of the old Bay state 
To the bright streams of the golden gate. 
Chorus (Children wave flags in time).— 

Flag of the brave! © flag of the free! 

Here it shall wave for you and for me. 

Flag of the brave, O flag of the free! 

Flower of Liberty! 

The red tells of courage when brave men have died, 
The white band of purity is at its side; 
The bright stara which shine from a fisld of deep blue 
Tell all who love it to ever be true. 
Chorus. — I am so glad, ete. 
The red, white, and blue, on high may it float, 
Bearing its message to countries remote, 
And we will e’er to the colors be true, 
And love our bright flag of the red, white, and blue. 
Chorus.—I am so glad, ete. — Journal of Education. 


Snowflakes. 


ERRY little snowflakes 
Fa Dancing through the street, 
Flying in our faces, 
Falling at our feet ; 
Joyous little enowflakes, 
Winter’s wild white bees 
Covering all the flowers, 
Powdering all the trees. 
Merry little snowflakes, 
Dancing throngh the street, 
Flying in our faces, 
Falling at our feet. 


— Selected, 
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